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Monday, and the resignation of his Cabinet on Wednesday, 
wggest that a radical change of policy is probable. That the 
lied advances should continue in spite of the Shah’s proffered 
and] Mundertakings is inevitable. After the lengthy and abortive 
megotiations about the expulsion of Germans from Iran no 
*] Murther mere promises to expel them can be adequate. When 
they are actually gone, and only then, the situation can be 
meconsidered. There is, moreover, the question of the refuge 
given to the Iraq rebels by Iran. There is nothing inherently 
improper in that. ‘This country has made it a matter of pride 
inthe past to offer shelter to rebels against established govern- 
ment elsewhere. So, even more consistently, has Switzerland. 
== §but at a crisis like the present we have to take abnormal 
mesures for our own safety, and there must be an absolute 
— f§esurance that no Muftis or Rashi’ Alis or the ‘:ke shall con- 
DOL Mitoue intrigues against us on Iran soil. ‘The best that can be 
si Moped, and it is a quite practical hope, is that the Shah and his 
establish the same kind of friendly relations 
bound by pact to both Britain and Iran— 
tas long maintained. In that case a right of passage through a 
comer of Iran might be granted voluntarily to give British 
access to Russian territory. 
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in Moew Cabinet may 


wth us as Turkey 


. fg t0ops and supplies 
~§ The Premier’s Broadcast 
The Prime Minister’s broadcast of last Sunday, an outstand- 


0% 0g oratorical performance, contained little actually new 


2 Mormation about the Atlantic Conference from which he had 
recently } returned, but its interpretation of certain passages 
; “the Eight Points was of the first importance. It would not 
, have escay or notice, said Mr. Churchill, that he and President 
FB Xoosevelt had jointly pledged their countries to the final 
‘BH kstruction of Nazi tyranny. That statement has been 





1 by American isolationists on the ground that the 
has no constitutional power to ccmmit Congress 
and the people to war ; but the President may well reply that 
ting methods of co-operation—“ short of war” far 

1 States is concerned—will achieve the desired end. 

; > Minister’s warning to Japan, “ this has got to stop,’ 
S universally approved in America, though there is some 
‘urprise at his implication that Japan is America’s affair, in 
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Torn, NEWS OF THE WEEK 
— HOUGH there is as we go to press no confirmation of the which we will give her a!! support, rather than vice versa. The 
report that the Shah of Iran has asked for an armistice, warning to all whom it may concern that Hitler picks off his 

meme i: Oflers he made to the. British and Soviet Ministers on victims one by one was dexterous and effective. A twofold policy 


towards Germany was underlined: complete economic equality, 
in which Germany will be placed under no disability is fore- 
shadowed, but in the matter of armaments, war in future is to be 


prevented, “in any period we can foresee, by effectively disarm- 


ing the guilty nations, re remaining suitably protected 
ourselves.” There must be more to be said on the disarma- 
ment question than this. Unilateral in after the 


war is essential for a time, but the eighth point of what is 
now called the Atlantic Charter expressly limited that time by 
the qualification “ pending the establishment of a wider and 
permanent system of general security.” That is the larger 
purpose. Temporary unilateral disarmament is simply a neces- 
sary step towards it. 


The Russian Defence 

The results of the third German offensive reflect its pace 
In the north Novgorod, which was first men- 
was claimed by the Germans two 
Russians on Monday. 


and momentum. 
ioned on Tuesday week, and 
days later, was only abandoned by 
The fall of the town, though it 1s only 40 miies from the 
Leningrad-Moscow railway, is not important when it 
occurs under such conditions. The Germans are relatively 
little nea: Leningrad or communications with 
Moscow than they were before success at 
Gomel has been exploited to some extent, and its position at 
to Bryansk and south to 


very 


the direct 
its capture. The 


the junction of railways running north 


the Kiev-Moscow line offers valuable alternatives, either of 
which would tend sever Timoshenko’s army froni that of 
Budenny. (If, however, the guarded report from Stockholm 


that the Russians have recaptured Gomel is true the whole 
situation will be changed.) The main thrust still a — to be 
directed against Budenny. He has withdrawn the bulk of his 
armies across the Dnieper. The Germans claimed to pe taken 
last stronghoids on the Dnieper,” with heavy loss, exactly 
On Tuesday night, however, they ciaimed to have 
captured the city and bridgehead of Dniepropetr which 
was one of these strongholds. Fighting had been going on 
about this very important industrial centre since Saturday ; and 
it is possible that the German claim represents the truth. It is 


i a 
at all events, that Russia has certainly lost valuable 


the “ 
a week ago 
ovsk, 


clear, 
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industrial resources to the west of the river. These, however, 
are long-term factors, and the Russians are fighting to gain 
time. The Germans are not yet reported across the lower 
Dnieper. 


Casualties in Russia 


While it is certain that the casualties in Russia are enormous, 
the estimates forthcoming from various sources must be 
regarded as mainly conjecture. The Russian High Command 
last week put the German losses in killed, wounded and 
prisoners in the first two months of the war at 2,000,000, and 
their own at 700,000. The latter figure is almost certainly an 
underestimate, the former pure guesswork. The retreating 
army knows its own losses, but can only form a conjecture as 
to those of its opponent. The German reports multiply the 
Russian losses by seven or eight. The only sound considera- 
tions which may balance our judgement are the wasteful tactics 
of the German infantry-attack and the fact that they have been 
held by Russian infantry, artillery and tanks. In the early 
stages of the campaign the Russians may have lost more heavily. 
Since then it is scarcely possible that the tables have not been 
turned. The Russians, however, have certainly lost more 
prisoners. Mr. Churchill, on Sunday night, said that “ certainly 
a million and a half, perhaps two millions, of Nazi cannon- 
fodder have bitten the dust.” If they have lost only a million 
in killed and wounded, this would still be an enormeus figure, 
and the gross Russian casualties would be higher. That 
German losses in tanks exceed the Russian, as the Russians 
claim, is improbable, for it is the retreating army’s tanks and 
guns that are the more likely to be captured. The German 
air-losses may pr may not be heavier than the Russian. It 
would be unwise to accept the Russian assertion that they are. 


Feeling in France 


The attack on Laval and Marcel Déat at Versailles is 
symptomatic. News from France is scanty, and it is often 
difficult to distinguish fact from rumour. But there is a 


general trend that may be accepted as accurate, since every- 
thing confirms it, and nothing calls it in question. Pro-British 
and anti-German—and to a large extent anti-Darlan, and to a 
less extent anti-Pétain—feeling is growing everywhere, even 
more in Occupied than in Unoccupied France. According to 
an apparently authentic report received this weck, a clandestine 
meeting of former Senators and Deputies to the number of 
over a hundred has recently been held in Vichy to organise 
oppesition to the Pétain régime. It is even stated that M. 
Herriot, who still carries considerable weight, was one of the 
number. In addition, sabotage is clearly on the increase, 
and the Germans have been compelled to create special courts 
to deal with it. Welcome as such news is, not too much 
must be read into it. Even though all the best German troops 
have been sent from France to the Eastern front, those that 
remain have machine-guns and tanks, and the dissident populace 
has neither. But a France in this temper may be a military 
factor of real importance when once a military offensive is 
begun on French soil. Meanwhile it is a cheering vindication 
of the judgement of the millions of people here who have 
refused throughout to lose faith in the people of France. 


Politics in Australia 

rhe political situation in Australia is unfortunate, and it is 
hard to acquit Labour of the charge of playing party-politics 
in the face of a grave national emergency. The result of the 
General Election of last September, which left the parties 
practically equal in the Lower House (Government Coalition 
37, Labour 36, Independent 1) has made the whole Parlia- 
mentary atmosphere feverish, and with Labour consistently 
refusing to join in National Government, and undisguisedly 
eager to assume office itself. The suggestion that the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Menzies, should come back to London and take 
his place in the War Cabinet in view of Australia’s vital interest 
in the Far East has been denounced by Labour, and Mr. 
Menzies could clearly not leave home as representative of a 
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divided country. Labour’s attitude on this Point was not 
sarily factious, for there are strong arguments for heen 
Prime Minister in his own country in time of crisis, B ; 
content with that, Labour has called on Mr. Menzies ol HE} 
his Premiership in favour of Labour, on the ostensible oy, isd 
that the Government majority is not cohesive, oe ing Our 
political instability results. To that Mr. Menzies, whe} bate 28 
shown his public spirit by declaring his willingness to gicially, ! 
under some other Prime Minister in a National Gove a ‘ely {3 
very naturally replies that he sees no reason why the led : 
of a party of 37 should make way for the leader of g party 
“A There, for the moment, the matter rests—most unsg, 
torily. 
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Dominions and War Cabinet 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s decisive expression of his views, a 
the subject of an Imperial War Cabinet are likely to settle aap™ 
question for the present. The arguments in favour of aba &% 
creation of such a body are obviously strong in so far x and t 
might promote closer unity between the different constitysmrcal 05 
member States of the Commonwealth. But there is defy; agents 
concern in more than one Dominion lest an Imperial Cabj ft 
should tend to develop into a federal Cabinet, taking decigi Partial 
that would bind Dominions. That will not happen, for 4 were 10 
Dominions will not consent to be so bound, but the ms was cl 
tendency would create friction and suspicion. It is significg of assu 
moreover, that it is not till the twenty-third month of the, *h 
that the Canadian Prime Minister, though so relatively gh mn 
geographically, has felt able to visit London, and that 4 Iran 
South African Prime Minister sees little prospect of being abi Teher’ 
to come at all. When Mr. King, or Mr. Menzies, or Mr. Frag al 
do visit London, their assumption of a seat in the War Cabin 0d 
materially strengthens the Cabinet, and is no doubt of eq capabl 
value to the Dominions Premiers themselves and their countrieg§ Britist 
That arrangement works well, and it is satisfactory to hay 













age Th 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s assurance that when he is at Ota the m 
his personal contacts with Downing Street and the liais b 

ut W 


between the Canadian Department of External Affairs an 
Whitehall provide adequately for all the co-operation and a" * 
the exchange of information needed. There is something t In th 
be said for the suggestion of The Times that the Secretary qq" i’ 
State for the Dominions should invariably be a member of thy het ¥ 
War Cabinet, but every further enlargement of that body if quent 
to be viewed with misgiving. There is clearly not much wrong frustr 


with existing arrangements so far as the Dominions ae jy Ir 
concerned. xtior 

: , enabl 
An Admirable Committee with 


If greater matters did not make superior claims on publ gr0u 
attention the importance of the successive reports of the Select ogy, 
Committee on National Expenditure would be recognised fe 
the immensely valuable documents that they are. Two repo 
issued this week have dealt respectively with lagging output 
in factories and with human wastage in the army. Pointing 
out the waste caused by leaving valuable machinery for 24 
hours, the committee advises that factories should run seven 
days a week, but individual employees work only six. i 
recommends improved travel-facilities for workers, with the 
issue of priority-passes where necessary, and that any excess 
fares over 3s. a week at factories engaged on Government work 
should be paid by the employer ; and, in a passage suggest § jp 
of Stakhanovitism in Russia it urges that “ outstanding ment 
and exceptional efforts” should be rewarded, and publicly 
given in the Press and on the wireless.” The Trade Unio, I 


advai 
byn 
amb 
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it is to be hoped, would not combat this where’ production wil this 
to national safety was concerned. In regard to the Army, tt} Th 
principal suggestion is the obvious, but by no means supt§ Gr 
fluous, one that intelligence-tests should be employed, witht} we 
view to establishing some rational relation between a rectuil) § ch; 
mental capacity and the use to be made of him. Whether it’ 7 
anyone’s business to prevent these valuable reports from bei} p, 
summarily pigeon-holed seems doubtful. vil 
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HE invasion of Iran is a disagreeable necessity. That it 
is disagreeable may be admitted frankly. ‘To be send- 
i our troops to occupy the territory of a weak neutral 
Rate against its will is undisguisedly distasteful. Super- 
ally, it may even suggest methods which Hitler has made 
‘ely familiar. Actually, no kind of resemblance exists 
between the two. Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark 
ractically every country enslaved to Hitlerism—was 
t Unsatishll wacked without warning and without provocation simply 
because its subjugation suited German military strategy. 
ye case of Iran was fundamentally different. The use of 
force there is the climax to protracted negotiations over a 
to settle period of months, during which the Iranian Government 
our di had every opportunity to comply with the reasonable de- 
SO far a ygmand that the country should make its professed neutrality 
Constityalfreal instead of providing shelter and comfort for German 
: is defgilsents in strategic positions, working ceaselessly for the 
‘lal Cabjp tion of Hitler’s designs against Britain and Russia. 
8 decisigdli partial satisfaction was indeed promised ; some Germans 
N, for tallwere to be asked to leave, but the process of their departure 
the meal yas clearly to be lengthy. Meanwhile reports multiplied 
7 W§ f assurances from Berlin that the German troops would 
= Sei won be at Odessa, then across the Black Sea and into an 
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y clog fan appropriately prepared by the German agents at 
that : ; i 
being abi Teheran and elsewhere for their reception. The Shah was 


fir, Frasedf all appearance prepared to wait for that. Mr. Churchill 

it Cabine§ and M. Stalin were not. Their patience, like Hitler’s, is 
Of equa capable of being exhausted. Hence the movement of 

COuntrief British and Russian troops on Monday. 

to hay 

t Otta 
liaisa 


That in itself is enough to establish the necessity of 
the move. Good ends do not always justify bad means, 
airs ang Out When w hat is in question is a choice between two evils, 
and aj the wise as well as the moral rule is to choose the lesser. 
thing yg In this case the disparity is decisive. To be compelled 
etary qq to invade Iran is a misfortune. To leave Germany to work 
r of thagher will there would be a disaster fraught with conse- 
body quences literally incalculable. Hitler has twice been 
1 Wrong frustrated in his designs on the Middle East—in Syria and 
MS ae in Iragq—though in each case only just in time. British 
ation there would be rendered futile if Nazi forces were 
enabled to outflank those countries and, by landing in Iran 
with the connivance of German agents there, gain a vantage- 
ground for attacks both on the Russian oil-fields of the 
Caucasus and the vast Iranian fields, and for a possible 
advance through Afghanistan on India. That would be 
byno means too distant or hazardous an objective for Nazi 
ambitions, and the welcome given in India to the move 
or yf to Iran demonstrates how keen Indian appreciation of 
seven the dangers of the situation was. We are fighting this war 
lif aot only for our own lives, but for the liberties of the world. 
| thet Iran’s liberty is not endangered by our action. It is only 
cess momentarily curtailed. A pledge to that effect has been 
work F given, and it will be kept. The most Germanophile Iranian 
‘ur in Teheran knows well how much liberty would survive 
~ the advent of Hitler’s new order. 

a, History repeats itself strangely. In the last War, as in 
ital F this, Persia was the scene of assiduous German intrigue. 
ht { The chief manipulator then was Wasmuss, as today it is 
*— Groba. Then, as now, both Russian and British troops 
a were compelled to enter Persia, the British having as their 
. chief object the protection of the indispensable oil-supplies. 
. They were protected, and so were the Russian supplies at 

*f Baku, thanks to the remarkable march of General Dunster- 
ville’s force through Persia at a critical moment. The Iran 
of today has no doubt not forgotten that. As a result of 
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it, and of the old Anglo-Russian sphere-of-influence agree- 
ment negotiated by Sir Edward Grey, her relations with 
Britain and Russia have been correct rather than cordial, 
and the controversy over the ownership of the island of 
Bahrein in the Persian Gulf has added some asperity to 
them from time to time. That has given the Germans an 
opportunity which they have not been slow to seize, though 
fortunately the Allies have moved soon enough to rob the 
intrigues of their fruition. If, as so often elsewhere, the 
Germans have succeeded in making themselves more hated 
than any other foreigners, the Persian Government may 
be secretly well content to be forced into action which it 
dare not take except under such compulsion. But of that 
there is no clear evidence as yet. The Allies have taken 
what is clearly the right course in declaring that they have 
entered the country only for. certain limited ends—the ex- 
pulsion of German agents and protection of British persons 
and property, particularly the oil-fields, pipe-lines, and re- 
fineries—that they have no hostile sentiments towards the 
people of Iran and declare no war on them, and that there 
will be no question of a permanent occupation or infringe- 
ment of Iranian independence. 


It is to be hoped on every ground that the military 
operations will be brief. That depends largely on the 
Shah. He is bound as a matter of self-respect to make 
some show of resistance, but it need be no more than a 
show, and he is clear-sighted enough to realise that in 
the interests of his subjects it had better not be. Britain 
and Russia have not made the mistake of entering the 
country in insufficient strength. Resistance might be 
maintained for some time in the hills, but it could have 
only one ultimate outcome, for there is no prospect of any 
effective German support. If, on the other hand, the occu- 
pying troops are able to achieve their objectives rapidly 
the normal life of Iran will be little disturbed, the pay- 
ment of oil royalties to the Persian Government will con- 
tinue uninterrupted, food will be distributed to a popula- 
tion gravely under-nourished through the sale of the 
wheat-crop to Germany, and German sabotage which 
would gravely injure Iranian prosperity will be frustrated. 
The British and Soviet Ministers have doubtless em- 
phasised all these points in interviews with the Shah and 
his Prime Minister, and there is good reason to hope 
that the Iranian Government will, after formal protest, 
accede under duress to the restrained and reasonable 
measures which the British and Russian Governments 
call on it to take. It is well understood that Iran cannot 
appear to acquiesce voluntarily. 


Another reason for speed is the desirability of allaying 
the apprehension which Turkey is very visibly manifest-. 
ing. On the face of it every intelligent Turk should wel- 
come profoundly in his heart—if he has reasons for not 
doing it with his lips—the Anglo-Russian action in Iran, 
for its success will mean that Turkey will (except in 
Thrace) abut on territory controlled either by her ally, or 
quasi-ally, Britain, or.by Britain’s ally, Russia. In Britain 
she has complete confidence. Of Russia she still retains 
suspicions, viewing her indeed not much more cordially 
than she does Germany. But that mood will change. The 
closeness of Anglo-Russian co-operation, in diplomacy 
as well as in arms, will dispel anxiety, while the vigour 
with which Britain and Russia have shown themselves 
capable of acting when need arises will create considerable 
reassurance, in Turkey and elsewhere. But Turkey’s mis- 
givings are intelligible. She is closely associated with 
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Iran by the Pact of Saadabad, which binds also Iraq and 
Afghanistan, in a pledge of non-aggression and common 
consultation ; any action taken against Iran therefore con- 
cerns her. She is also keenly alive to the possibility, 
which undeniably exists, that Hitler, faced with the frus- 
tration of his fifth-column plans in Iran, may take the 
desperate decision to strike immediately through Turkey. 
‘That he could spare troops for such a purpose seems un- 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE tendency to describe each of the Prime Minister’s set 
speeches as the greatest he ever made is to be distrusted, 
so I refrain from saying precisely that of last Sunday’s broad- 
cast. But that it was a great performance no one will question. 
A few sentences of denunciation of Hitlerism might perhaps 
have been omitted—there is little new to be said on that subject 
at this time of day—but even they had a certain pertinence 
if the underlying purpose of the speech was, as can hardly 
be doubted, to bring home the ultimate and fundamental 
meaning of the war to people who had not fully appreciated 
it—west of the Atlantic as well as east. Nothing is more 
invaluable to a speaker than mastery of modulation, and 
Mr. Churchill has it, as Briand had in a lower key, to per- 
fection ; the scorn with which Mussolini was dismissed as 
“ Jackanapes ” trebled the effect of the epithet. The reminder 
to Americans, and anyone in Europe who might take the words 
home, that Hitler’s way is to dispose of his victims one by 
one was subtle enough to be completely inoffensive and pointed 
enough to be completely unmistakable in its purport. The speech 
closed with its finest passage—the return to “ this quiet bay,” 
the church-service on the ‘ Prince of Wales, the hymns, the 
voyage home with the American destroyers which “ happened 
to be going the same way,” the meeting with the convoy— 
it is only in retrospect perhaps that we realise with what magic 
the picture was painted. Once again—how terrifyingly indis- 
pensable. 
* * * * 

There is no secret about the marked improvement of the 
shipping situation in the Atlantic. Mr. Alexander has affirmed 
it in general terms, into which a good deal can be read, and 
Col. Knox, the United States Secretary of the Navy, has said 
that the American naval patrols, which presumably now range 
all the way to Iceland, so far from having fired a shot, have 
never sighted a German raider nor a German submarine. What 
does this mean? Is it a temporary lull, while a new U-boat 
wave is preparing? Or is the Battle of the Adantic won? To 
leap to the conclusion that it is would be folly. False optimism 
must be avoided at all costs. But we know from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty that while the sinkings of merchant 
shipping have been diminishing the destruction of U-boats 
has been increasing. And here, as with the Luftwaffe, the 
wastage of trained crews may be decisive. But it is likely 
enough also that, as the Prime Minister hinted on Sunday night, 
Hitler is not anxious for war with the United States, and U-boat 
activity while American patrols are about would be as likely 
to precipitate that as anything. Whatever the expianation— 
and there is no doubt more than one—the improvement in the 
situation may be accepted as a fact, and a fact that is highly 
encouraging. 

+ o * * 

The death of Mr. A. V. A. Symons was recorded in Tuesday’s 
papers. Little more than a week ago, as it happened, I was 
discussing with Sir Norman Birkett Symons’ unique book 
The Quest for Corvo—or rather was listening to Sir Norman’s 


enthusiastic appreciation of it, for I had not then read it. 


myself. Baron Corvo was the name assumed, with or without 
justification, by a singular but unquestionably gifted individual 
named F. W. Rolfe, who published in 1904 a remarkable 
novel called Hadrian the Seventh. The quest for Corvo is the 
story of how Symons, hearing of the man and his novel 
by accident, set himself to investigate the strange and 
chequered career of Rolfe down to his death in a Venetian 
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likely, and if he did there would be other 
Turkish to oppose him. But only in the last resort thy 
the Turks welcome the appearance of Russian fee 
their soil, even if they came as defenders. Meta 
Turkey, intelligibly enough, feels it necessary to a 
the most scrupulous neutrality. But her own “a 
will be materially stronger when the Iran Operations 

completed. * 






lodging-house. When a léading silk can praise Symons 
collection and marshalling of his evidence in the terms Sir 
Norman Birkett used I need add no commendation of my own, 
But one minor coincidence has its interest. “ Just after | had 
read Corvo for the first time,” Sir Norman said, “] decide 
to send it off to a friend who was ill. Then, as I was beginning 
to pack it up, I stopped and read the whole thing through 
again.” (It is not a short book.) That was Birkett on Thy 
Quest for Corvo. Naturally I acquired the book (you can get i 
for sixpence) and began to read it for myself. On the thigi 
page of the first chapter Symons describes his discovery 
of Corvo’s Hadrian the Seventh. “As soon as I had finished 
the story,” he writes, “I read it through again.” Of Symon 
himself much more could be written—of his directorship of the 
First Edition Club, his secretaryship of the Wine and Food 
Society and other varied activities—and no doubt it will be. 
* * * * 


One of the odd things I have come across in Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree’s Poverty and Progress (I make no apology for 
referring again to this notable work ; this is probably not the 
last time) is the prevalence of celibacy in three typical hous. 
holds, whose records happen to be immediately juxtaposed ina 
series of ten times that number. The first consists of man of 61, 
wife of 60, and three “ children ” of 30, 28 and 21 ; the second 
of man and wife, each 69, and four children of 35, 34, 32, 28; 
the third of man and wife, each 60, and six children aged 4o, 
30, 27, 24, 22 and 19. (There is some reason for this, in tha 
this series consists of the most comfortably circumstanced 
families, and they are most comfortable because there are 
many members contributing to the household expenses.) Tha 
set me wondering what the proportion of celibates of both sexes 
over, say, 20 is to the whole population. A little research ha 
produced the figures from the 1931 census, the latest available. 
They show that in that year the unmarried over 20 numbered 
479.620, and the married and widowed 789,316. In other 
words a good deal more than half the marriageable population 
remained unmarried—which seems to suggest that we at 
suffering from a low marriage-rate at least as much as from: 
low birth-rate within marriage. 

* * . * 

The London daily paper, France, the organ of Fre 
Frenchmen in England, completed its first year of existence 
Tuesday, and I offer it well-deserved congratulations. It has 
been fortunate in its first editor, M. Pierre Comert, whom | 
have known in different capacities for twenty years and more. 
When he was here as liaison officer in the last war, after having 
been Berlin correspondent of Le Temps, a leading London 
editor described him as the most genuinely Liberal Frenchman 
he had ever met. After the war he became the first Director 
of the Information Section of the League of Nations, and later 
Chef de la Presse at the Quai D’Orsay. If France could becom 
a permanency after the war, when free communication wih 
France is restored, it might play a very valuable part as it 
structor and interpreter. We shall need something like it badly. 

* * * * 


Now that we are fighting in what is undeniably the Midde 
East it will be a little difficult to call Egypt and such places 
that. Why we ever did is known only to some official who 
I suppose, found the name handy and adopted it regardless 
of geography, after which it stuck. And it has been used 
brazenly for various places as far west as Tripoli. JANUS. 
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sone T scarcely needs to be said that strategically Iran is of 
immense importance 1n the Middle East. Every peril which 
‘ont arise from an enemy occupation of Iraq would simply 
oy cain by the control of Iran. The oil which the 
nent’ $0 much desires could be obtained from full control of 
his one country. It is itself the fourth oil-producing country 
Symons’ a the world, the Batum-Baku pipe-line lies just over its 
terms Sip § northern frontie! and the Iraqi oil not far from its western 
MY own, f borders Moreover, it is not only the bridge between the 
ter I hag ff Mediterranean and India but it is also a centre from which 
I decide frag, Syria, Palestine and Egypt might be menaced. Finally, 
beginning J since the southern thrust in Russia is clearly aimed at the 
through Caucasian territory, Iran probably figures in the German plans 
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as the hhatural scene for the development of her winter 
campaign when the season imposes an effective armistice in 
Russia, 

Iraq being now within Sir Archibald Wavell’s sphere of 
operations, Iran naturally falls within it, too, and is of more 
immediate concern to him. Its eastern frontiers run with those 
of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, its southern and south-western 
are washed by waters of which we claim the strategic control. 
So it fell out that, operations being determined on, General 
Wavell would naturally exercise the direction. His means of 
entry into the country were clearly marked out. The Trans- 
lranian railway which cuts across the country via Teheran to 
the Caspian Sea ends at Bandar Shapur, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. A landing, assisted by naval and air co-operation, 
Was made there. Another was made by an Indian detachment 
at Abadan, some miles to the west ; and a third advance into 
the country started from Khanikin in Iraq. As far as one can 





gather from the first reports, this was the strongest column, 
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THE OPERATIONS IN IRAN 


By STRATEGICUS 


and consisted of British and Indian troops and an armoured 
unit. The road which leads from Khanikin passes through 
Kermanshah and Hamadan to Kazvan and Teheran. There 
are therefore apparently columns advancing along the railway 
to Teheran and about its southern end while the third operates 
against the flank of this advance. It is stated that some 
opposition has been encountered; but this characteristic 
Wavell strategy would be difficult to withstand, even if it stood 
alone. ‘ 

The Russians, however, have crossed the frontier in two 
columns, one along the Tabriz route and another towards 
Ardebil. (Both towns appear already to have fallen.) The 
former -is operating on the only line that connects Iran with 
Russia ; and at Tabriz the column is on the main road from 
the west to Teheran. The distance between Tabriz and Teheran 
is very little different from that which separates the capital 
from the Jraq border-town of Khanikin. There are other 
directions from which Iran can be entered ; and, indeed, the 
very nature of its position that makes it a potentially dangerous 
focus of hostility to the Allies provides them with numerous 
ways of approach to deal with it. What is completely unknowa 
at present is the attitude which the Iranian people intend to 
adopt towards the Imperial and Russian troops which have 
entered their territory. On the surface, the operation appears 
to resemble the occupation of Syria, in which a strange mélange 
of military and political action gave neither a full chance of 
demonstrating its power. On that occasion, too, the initial 
resistance was slight ; but it gathered way from the tentative 
nature of the military advance, and casualties were incurred 
in the attempt to avoid inflicting them. 

If the Shah should decide to resist, he has at his disposal 
an army which it has been his constant endeavour to modernise. 
Of the nine mixed divisions and five infantry-brigades there 
are probably about three good divisions. There is an 
independent infantry-regiment and a mechanised brigade with 
tanks and anti-aircraft regiments. It is probable that, in all, 
the army amounts to about 150,000 men, and it has the service 
of two or three hundred British aeroplanes. Superficially this 
would seem to be no force to be ignored ; and it is probable 
that in such country it might form a formidable fighting unit. 
But it is impossible to think that, after the Syrian campaign, 
either we or the Russians are disposed to launch too small 
a force across the Iranian frontiers; and both the Imperial 
and the Russian elements will be equipped on the European 
plane. In operations of this mixed military and political 
character it is the truest mercy to use so overwhelming a force 
that the resistance will be purely formal and will be quickly 
over. 

The attitude of Turkey seems a little strange. It is perhaps 
to be understood as excusing the obvious fact that the un- 
welcome German “ tourists” arrive via Turkey, and although 
she can hardly forbid them she cannot fail to be a little sensitive 
about them. But, if we are to assume the loyalty of Turkey 
as much as we do her determination to defend her indepen- 
dence, it can hardly be doubted that when the Iranian situation 
is cleared up she will breathe the easier. The occupation of 
Syria has already strengthened her position by removing a 
potential enemy from her southern frontier. With the Iranian 
situation cleared up she would be assured against any sort of 
interference from the east or south and, moreover, would have 
assistance from Russia and Britain at her disposal in case of 
need. The linking up of Russia and Britain across Iran would 
be a great strategic advantage. It is the one avenue of approach 
which is comparatively easy and safe. The Baltic is closed to 
us, like the Dardanelles ; and the approach by the White Sea 
involves clear dangers and in case of certain developments 
might be almost valueless. 

Safe and easy access to Russia may at any time become of 
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the first importance to us. The wastage of material in the 
Russian campaign is perhaps the most critical factor. It is 
still impossible to conceive of a defence against tank-attack 
without tanks and aeroplanes. Some attempt to replenish the 
Russian armament has already been made ; but we suffer from 
a difficulty similar to that which so gravely influenced the 
development of operations on the Russian front in the last war. 
It is the difficulty of communications. It can hardly be doubted 
that a few thousand fighters and bombers would make a very 
great difference to the Russian position ; but the difficulty is 
to send them. 

There is, at present, nothing to indicate any decisive change 
over the vast front. On the whole it seems probable that the 
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southern is still the sector upon which the main 
pressure is being exerted. Any further advance in this dire 
tion would not only be a real weakening of the Russian », 
potential but would also place Budenny’s armies in q gj ~ 
position, unless they could withdraw to the east; but what 
has achieved in extricating his armies from what the G 
undoubtedly thought would be the coup de grace was magy: 
ent. It may be that further crises will appear UPON th 
Russian front in the immediate future. Germany mugt Mak: 
every effort to secure a decision before the winter closes dom 
upon the Russian front ; and perhaps the desire not to fajj her 
agents in Iran as she did in Iraq may impel her to even furthe 
efforts. But the odds are still with the defence. 
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AND WHY 


By P. LAMARTINE YATES 


ERY soon, as the days shorten and grass stops growing, 

milk will become scarce, perhaps extremely scarce. Already 
a scheme of rationing has been prepared, though the 
Ministry of Food does not yet know quite how much each 
individual can be allowed. It seems strange that whilst we 
can continue to eat all the bread and potatoes we like, we 
should have to go short of milk—of all foods the one most 
essential to health. The question arises: was this shortage 
inevitable or might more foresight and better planning have 
avoided it? 

The main cause of the coming milk-shortage will be reduced 
yield per cow, and yields per cow fall off because of the shortage 
of feeding-stuffs, notably oil-cake. In order to attain something 
approaching level output of milk all the year round we normally 
imported very considerable quantities of oil-cake, oilseeds and 
other concentrates which provided the protein in cows’ winter 
diet. If now the farmer gets two-thirds, or only half, of his 
pre-war supplies, not all of it equal in quality to pre-war 
cake, and if he has no adequate substitute fodder available, 
then milk-output must fall. This dilemma was no doubt fore- 
seen by our authorities at least twelve months ago, as soon as 
the collapse of France made our shipping position so difficult, 
but it is not clear what plans they made to meet it. In such 
a situation there are two possible alternatives. One is to 
reshape agricultural policy so as to get more home-grown fodder 
fed to cows. The other is to reorganise our import-programme 
so as to release tonnage either for more oil-cake or for milk- 
products such as dried milk, condensed milk or cheese. 

As for the first alternative: feeding-stuffs are scarce and 
fodder-output is declining. Our whole agricultural policy is 
directed, quite rightly, to increasing the proportion of food- 
crops to fodder-crops—more wheat and potatoes, less grass. 
To maintain milk-output, therefore, farmers must be induced 
to give cows absolute priority in feeds, particularly in winter, 
other livestock getting such fodder as the cows will not or 
cannot eat. This could only be achieved by making thoroughly 
unprofitable the branch of livestock-production which chiefly 
competes for that fodder, i.e., winter bullock-fattening. Has 
this been done? No. When the National Farmers’ Union 
negotiates fat-cattle prices with the Ministry of Agriculture the 
farmers’ representatives expatiate on the rise in wages and the 
increases in the prices of farn-requisites, until a sckedule of 
prices is agreed which sufficiently covers the new level of costs 
of production. A week later similar negotiations are begun by 
a different set of officials to fix a price for milk. Later on a 
price for pigs. The principle apparently is that each separate 
branch of farming shall be kept profitable. Never, since the 
war began, has any price-fixing body sat down and considered 
agricultural prices as a whole, prices in relation to one another. 
Never has the Ministry had the courage to say: “the nation 
needs milk, wheat and potatoes ; for these we will pay good 
prices. But bullocks, pigs and poultry must go, and that can 
only be done by making production hopelessly unprofitable.” 


Perhaps they hoped to attain the same result by means of 
the feeding-stuffs rationing-scheme. But most farmers keep 


pigs and poultry as well as cows, and many fatten bullock 
too. Nothing will stop them from feeding part of the com 
rations to the pigs and bullocks if these look like bringing ig 
a good profit. That is what has happened. Meat still pays 
too well, so we are getting meat, not milk. It is often argued 
that drastic price-discrimination would be too unfair to thos 
farmers who for various reasons, such as lack ot suitable 
buildings, cannot change over from bullocks to dairy-cows, By; 
in countless other industries particular groups of people have 
had to suffer hardship. War is like that; it is unfair. Another 
argument is that the roots and hay and straw grown on bullock. 
fattening farms could not be transported to dairy-farms except 
at prohibitive cost. But it is precisely to tackle such problems 
that we have the County War Agricultural Committees. Had 
they been given a clear directive they could have found ways 
of bringing the roots to the cows or the cows to the roots. A 
further argument is that of fertility. Bullocks must be retained, 
it is said, to produce the dung to keep the land in good heart, 
especially the light, sandy soils of East Anglia. Fertility js 
fine doctrine for peace-time but bad for a nation at war. To 
refuse to risk sacrificing a little fertility in war-time is rather 
like refusing to liquidate overseas-investments. It is a sad 
paradox that British agriculture should for the first time in 
its history. have become fertility-conscious at the one moment 
when fertility should be allowed to run down. 


None of these arguments can stand against the overriding 
importance of nutrition and the nation’s health ; and without 
health Britain cannot win the war. We could have had mor 
milk, probably not quite as much as in peace-time but at any 
rate more than there is now, if we had had a milk-policy. And 
why was there no policy? The responsibility lies with th 
Minister of Agriculture. He has given in to farmers instead 
of giving milk to the nation. It is too late to do anything 
about this coming winter, but if a far more serious milk 
shortage in the winter of 1942-43 is to be avoided, he 
must change his whole price-policy now, end go all cut for 
dairying. 

It remains to consider the second alternative, whether milk- 
supplies could have been increased by a different allocation 
of imports. The strictly limited amount of shipping which can 
be spared to transport food is so carefully allocated that there 
seems at first glance little scope for further pruning. Certain 
semi-essentia!s (or semi-luxuries?) such as coffee and coc 
are still being imported, but they mostly come in ships retum 
ing in ballast from the Middle East, and in any case the tl 
tonnage of such commodities is not siibstantial. But there s 
one way of effecting an important saving. Why not make i 
Britain all the butter that we need? Except for milk fot 
expectant and nursing mothers and for children under thre, 
the whole national milk-output should be used for making 
butter (and, in summer, cheese), the skim milk being sold liquid 
to the rest of the population. (Skim milk, though less palatable 
contains all the calcium and mineral salts found in whole 
milk.) This sounds a drastic proposal, but stern situations 


demand stern remedies. It would set free shipping from the 
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Zealand route—the longest haul of all ; and instead we 
; , jmport more oil-cake to increase the yield of our cows 
this dite. peter still, since they take less space, more milk-products, 
Ussian py 'y as dried and condensed milk. Overseas production of 
a diffcy 4 milk is rapidly increasing, and to import all we can 
id undoubtedly prove the best way of making good the 
va shortage of fresh liquid milk. By this means the British 
Magnif. is could have 2lmost as many vitamins and almost as much 


UPON the Mum as if they had a really adequate milk-supply; the price 
NUSt make he paid would be putting up with skim milk. 
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Unless something is done soon the milk-supply position will 
deteriorate further. Neither a change of agricultural policy 
nor a re-planning of imports is by itself sufficiently drastic. If 
the people’s diet is to be adequate next year we shall certainly 
need a combination of both methods. Mr. Hudson should get 
rid of his bullocks and should do a deal with Lord Woolton, 
offering to produce all our butter from British milk in return 
for an equivalent tonnage of imported milk-products. It is not 
too much to say that the nation’s health rests in his hands. He 
has a great opportunity. 


FACT-FINDING FOR PEACE 


By CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


FRE is a vital question about which we hear next to 
gothing. Is anything being done about it? The war will 
4 in X years and months. As demobilisation takes place, the 
Lchver to peace-production will effectually begin in x plus 
months from now. Men will become available for: industry 
bullock, Lip any event far more rapidly and readily than materials. 
the cowy finst being so, measures should however be taken forthwith 
inging ip secure, so far as is possible, that labour and materials 
still pays [Riyll be productively balanced and brought together in the 
R argued Mme place at the same time ; that matter shall be there ready 
tO those fy mind and muscle to work on. 
Suitable | For that we need to know just where and of what sort is that 
WS. Bu; fyerial now ; what is its quantity and quality ; and to keep 
le have Mite data on these questions up to date from month to month, 
Another fe that whenever the war does actually end we shall be ready 
bullock. Myth a-rough answer to them. Are the stocks located, for 
$ except eumple, accumulating or wasting? Which of them are improv- 
roblems fine (e.¢., timber), and which deteriorating (e.g., cement)? What 
s. Had floods have we likely to be acceptable as barter or as export- 
1d ways Might against imports—for no ship could afford to sail again 
ots, A My ballast for years to come. 
ctained, # For many things there will inevitably be a world-shortage 
d heart, find a world-scramble. Some sort of rationing-scheme on a 
ulity is Brlanetary scale would seem to be necessary, but advantage 
it. To Bwould clearly lie with whatever people was ready immediately 
rather with a fully worked-out scheme reliably based on the ascertained 
a sad Mfacts as then existing and just and equitable as between com- 
ime in ireting States. It is a pretty safe assumption that Germany 
1oment Mlaready has some statistical bureau of the kind envisaged, 
grated entirely, no doubt, with her own domination and the 
Tiding rtual “ cornering ” of world-supplies in view. It is clear that 
ithour @P™spective needs will have to be studied as carefully as supplies 
more gor example, England’s shortage of bricks and timber, 
it any @Holland’s need for steel, Sweden’s want of textiles, and so forth. 
And @ What are the proper priorities that are probable? This is 
h the 2 Schedule that will need monthly revision as the situation may 
stead ange. What are likely to be the most economical means of 


thing sport and the best routes in view of the (then) available 
milk- @ Ups and rolling-stock and the imperative necessity for reducing 
| he ™pty” returns toa minimum? Would the United Kingdom 
t for § & justified in buying forward, say timber, ready converted and 
seasoning against the time of shipment so as to be immediately 
nilk- usable on delivery—or should this be regarded as a form of 
ws hoarding in contravention of some universal rationing scheme? 
al Or could there not be such purchase of stocks on behalf of a 
a general pool which would ultimately be rationed out amongst 
oie te members? 
= It has been stated that food-stocks are being so bought-up 
i. and held in the Dominions and elsewhere for the benefit of 
a h*Ssitous Allied nations: after the war, and the knowledge 
is that the materials requisite for physical reconstruction and 
i resumed industrial activity are being also held ready, or at any 
fr fat¢ being kept track of, should be no less encouraging to their 


morale and to their continued resistance to the aggressors. 
Obviously, too, we need a reliable catalogue, constantly revised 
. and brought up to date, of all factories, old or new, within the 

territories of the associated States—their size, lay-out and 
ol location—the peace-time production to which they would be 
most readily convertible, their estimated output of the allocated 
product, their needs in the way of both man-power and 
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materials. Some will prove uneconomic for any peace-time 
purpose whatsoever, and must then be scheduled for demolition 
(in which case we shall want an estimate as to what useful 
materials will be yielded by their break-up and have some 
clear idea as to where these will be most urgently needed), 
others, it may be decided, shall be retained and kept from 
deterioration by a small maintenance-staff until it is clear 
whether the premises can in fact be usefully employed on pro- 
ductive work or not, cach case coming up for review say every 
six months. 

We must engage in market-research on a more than national 
scale—determine so far as we can what the demand is likely 
to be, for say, baths, boilers, bicycles, cars, locomotives, sauce- 
pans and furniture—but above all for houses. Then we must 
review our potential sources of supply for the raw materials 
for all these things, and determine in what proportions and to 
what areas and in what priority they are to be allotted. We 
shall have to see what potential plants are available for the 
necessary processes of manufacture, whether of whole goods 
or components, and then compute, as I say, their probable our- 
puts and costings, not omitting an estimated time-schedule. 

It should be possible, from this survey (which should be on a 
world-scale), to form some idea as to what materials are likely 
to be available when; what shortages and surpluses are 
probable ; when we shall be in a position, for example, to 
foresee the sorts of buildings that it will be reasonable to 
plan for ; whether they must be contrived with a minimum 
of timber, of steel, of concrete, of brick or any other material ; 
whether we can indeed expect only a small rationed proportion 
of our actual needs for a period of years, in which case accurate 
priority-planning will be more important than ever. Our vast 
camps, our war-factories, &c., have, as usual, been plumped 
down quite regardless of any peace-time planring considera- 
tions or possible ultimate civil usefulness, but even so some 
proportion of them may be capable of being exploited during 
the transition-period. It may be found (through luck and not 
through good management) that a new town might advan- 
tageously be founded at or near some such camp, the existence 
of which as temporary housing for the builders would very 
greatly facilitate the enterprise. 

Another temporary camp might be rescued from uselessness 
or break-up demolition by being moved all complete as tem- 
porary housing, pending the completion of permanent 
buildings, to some place where controlled growth has been 
deliberately determined on. Others might serve as holiday- 
camps. 

Rut the survey here envisaged will obviously have to cover 
all sorts of fields not even hinted at above—the number, size, 
location and amenities of the larger country-houses, unlikely 
ever again to be used as such in the old way, and their possible 
usefulness under changed conditions as institutions, business- 
premises and so on. Such basically necessary statistics as 
these must surely, as I say, be the immediate concern of some 
department—presumably of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
or that of Works and Buildings—but it would be encouraging 
to be assured that the matter really is being dealt with 
adequately and not, like so many admirable proposals in the 
past, inadvertently and unfortunately overlooked. Perhaps 
Lord Reith’s new Central Council for Works and Buiidings will 
take it up in earnest. 
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CREDO AND CREDIT 
By MARK STERLING 
N any “new order,” for Europe or for the world, one 
necessity is fundamental—to prevent any recurrence of the 
chaotic currency-conditions that followed the last war. But 
a surprising number even of people interested in such matters 
still fail to appreciate adequately what currency is and how it 
works, or to grasp the intimate connexion between currency 
and credit. There has in fact never been even among. the 
experts or among the official dealers in currency, the bankers, 
a universally recognised scientific explanation of the currency 
problem. Up to 1914 people had grown accustomed to take 
many things for granted, among them the stability of currency, 
certainly of the currencies of the economically most important 
nations of the world, large and small. One did not “ know” 
much about currencies but “believed” in them, and this 
attitude, unscientific as it seems to be, was really the most 
strictly scientific, because the belief, the credo, the “ credit” 
was in fact the essence of currency itself and of its national 
and international operation. 

When this credo system of national and practically inter- 
national currencies began to crumble during the world-war, 
and finally broke to pieces during its aftermath, people began 
to try to “ know ” what in reality should be “ only believed,” 
and more and more the currency without credo evolved, 
just as in the same period “ credit” in the true sense of the 
word more and more disappeared. This development made 
it possible for “ exact science ” to extend its grip on the problem 
of currency unhampered by the unwelcome restriction which 
the credo element in currency and credit had placed in its 
way before. Currency became something purely materialistic 
and mechanical, which could be manipulated like a soulless 
machine-tool. Of all the perversions of science under which 
we suffer this is perhaps the most dangerous, because it was 
only thanks to this perverted of the credo-free 
currency that other sciences could be perverted to abuse 
human ingenuity for the production of destructive machinery 
on a colossal scale, as has happened in Hitler Germany since 
about 1934. True enough there had been an armament-race in 
the period which preceded the world war, but it was every- 
where restricted till the war broke out, by respect for the credo 
element in currency. 

This credo element of currency is best demonstrated by what 
is called the fiduciary issue of the note-issuing banks. That 
is where gold comes in. A bank-note, which since sovereigns 
were withdrawn from circulation is the kind of tangible cur- 
rency we mostly have in mind, signifies, when we receive it 
in payment, a credit which we give to the bank which issued 
it, and when we pass it on to pay for something we owe, we 
can only use it to discharge our debt because the person we 
give it to is also ready to trust—give credit to—the bank of 
issue. This credo originally arose because the bank had 
promised to give the bearer of the note a certain and unvariable 
quantity of gold. But what is gold? There again the credo 
comes in. From a materialistic, mechanical point of view gold 
has no particular value. Wheat and steel, for instance, are in 
reality much more valuable because they are more useful, but 
gold has for thousands of years been the most coveted of 
treasures. There are a few reasonable explanations for this 
fact. Gold looks pretty, it is rather indestructible and is rather 
rare. But all that is only of secondary importance. The im- 
portant point is that for many thousands of years mankind has 
become accustomed to “believe” in gold—sometimes more 
than was good for it, vide the “ golden calf.” 

But “thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image ” 
applies only to the absolute, the eternal, the transcendental. 
It is not sin to trust the graven image of the golden sovereign 
nor the promise which the “fiduciary issue” gives, nor is it 
sin to give or to take, “credit.” On the contrary, our entire 
human coexistence is based on giving and taking “ credit ” 
of all sorts, and when we try to do without it we come to grief. 
This may be anathema to the convinced scientific planners and 
manipulators of currency and credit, and to the advocates of 
credit, expansion regardless of what it done with the credit— 
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whether it 1s used for productive or unproduy 
destructive purposes. Of course the world, havin 
this “planned and manipulated” currency 


CLIVE OF ygnded 
B ONCE ger a covered 


: MESS, cap 
expect to get out of it, when the war is over, without a ™ _ 
amount of planning and manipulating—certainly po jr in ten 
well-planned credit-expansion for economic ; im bet 
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But our aim must then be to restore to currency » 
Y 2nd cred oqunted 


their essence and soul, the credo element. 


Tamperi 
this credo element of currency and credit has teen Ga wo 
made practically everywhere in the last 25 years, ’ we 

As Lord Halifax put it, the peace-making Statesmen a pad 
the last war were so much occupied with the political oro seaut 
that they had no time for the economic problems, Everybod with t 
agrees that that must not happen again this time. But wh the ne! 
we start to tackle the economic problems with which the wi ground 
will be faced when the war is over we should be clea in ogy This ¢ 


minds that currency and credit cannot function under durecd forty-2 
that they are not a national problem only but an internatiogdf dee 2 
one, and that they must be allowed to function under The 
national and not under purely national auspices, The hi 

If it is admitted that credo is the essence of currency an 1928 
credit it might be a good preparation for the tasks of the fupf later 0 
if some clergymen studied banking and some bankers stugsff estimat 
Christian ethics and some Conservative, Liberal, and Labi than ¢ 
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British 

COUNTING HERONS [" 

By R. S. R. FITTER wet ¢ 

S': JAMES’S STREET, Walthamstow, does not at fq 2 
sight look the right starting-point for a bird-watching Me! 
expedition—words that conjure up visions of the flat teng 4 @ 
haunted sand-hills of Scolt Head, the precipitous cliff-haypg 9° 
of choughs in West Wales, the wide Solway marshes wi and m 
their grey and barnacle geese. The rendezveus, however, wa © 
in fact St. James’s Street Station, and the ultimate destiny 
tion the Metropolitan Water Board’s Walthamstow Reservoigg 93 # 
Our business was the annual census of the heroary @ °° 
behalf of the British Trust for Ornithology and ig %! 
London Natural History Society. The heronry at Walthng 3” 
stow is the nearest heronry to London, snd is situag ** 
on one of the two small islands in No. 5 reservoir. It wel 
apparently colonised originally from the ancient heronry gg 
Wanstead Park a few miles away, nesting being first record techn 
at Walthamstow by Mr. H. F. Witherby in 1914. In 1g" 
there were 60 nests at Wanstead and five at Walthamstow, } foun 
by 1940 practically the whole population of Wanstead h sll 
migrated to Walthamstow where there were some 46 occupie ot 


nests, leaving only five at Wanstead. 

As we came along Coppermill Lane, which runs betwe 
No. § and Racecourse reservoirs, we could see the Fren 
gtey of the herons standing on their nests in the pale gre 
thorn-trees. A sedge-warbler greeted us with a burst of i 
harsh, loud song, and a resplendent cock reed-bunting utter: 





its staccato notes nearby. Little pied tufted drakes dotted ta [| 
waters of the reservoirs with their duller mates, and sever 2 | 
pairs of mallard and great crested grebes. on 

The voyage out to the island proved quite exciting, thougi Loe 
not, I fear, in the best traditions of the British Navy. Thg %® 
conjunction of a strong easterly wind, whipping up sizeabkg "' 
waves on the reservoir, with a marked lack of navigational sl und 
on our part led to most of the outward voyage taking the fom kno 
of towing the boat along the side of the reservoir til ® thos 
reached the nearest point to the heronry. Here we haledwf ** 
affix to a long pole a mirror that would enable us to seem F 
the nests from below. While this, and incidentally lunch, had 
taking place, a superb exhibition of aerobatics was on view — ™ 
One of the three kestrels which had been playing about in thy 
air suddenly made a magnificent shallow dive of nearlyi§ 5! 
quarter of a mile, equal to anything I have ever seen fromi— a 
peregrine. From about 150-200 feet up it dived straight ag ¢V< 
the tallest tree on the other island. As it alighted, a maraudigg mu 
crow beat a hasty retreat from the kestrel’s nest. ~ 








The actual voyage was quickly accomplished, and we 5% 
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the small gravelly island, about an acre in extent, 


tive oy on 
Oy hosed h thorn-trees about 20-30 feet high and various 


Once Bot vered wit . 

S, can } hs, including gorse and wild cherry. The herons all nest 
OUt a cen eg usually one or two to a tree, but sometimes as 
NOt with na gs four or five. The old birds all left when we landed 


EcConstrycy, ind retreated to the bank of the reservoir, where we later 
j oe . 
Y 20d cdl ounted thirty-four awaiting our departure. Occasionally one 


PeTing yi yould come and circle round the island, its long legs hanging 
PD the mig own 10 alight, but never actually touching earth for more 
} shan a few moments. The young birds were plainly visible 
atesmen abl gunding UP in several nests, and in at least two I saw the 
ICal Probleall beautiful blue eggs, as big as those of a goose or swan. Even 
Everyboal with the aid of the mirror it was not possible to see into all 
But whl ie nests, but fortunately an occupied heron’s nest and the 
Ch the off ground beneath it are liberally daubed with “ whitewash. 
Clear in oll This enabled us to estimate the present size of the colony at 
nder dred forty-nine occupied nests in thirty-two trees, an increase of 
internationdl three nests on last year. 
Under ined! The heron is an important bird in British field ornithology. 
The heron-census organised by the magazine British Birds in 
atrency aff 1g28 was the forerunner of all the valuable field enquiries 
f the furl jgter organised by the British Trust. As a result, we can now 
{CTS stugafl estimate the heron-population of the British Isles more exactly 
ind Laboyff han the population of any other British bird except the 


ane. Approximately 4,000 pairs of herons bred in the 
British Isles every year from 1928 to 1939, but the severe 
S mater of 1939-40 led to a sharp decrease of about 25 per cent. 

There are some 300 heronries in England and Wales, scattered 





oer every county except Middlesex and Rutland. The 
Ot at fing 'argest contain rather more than 100 pairs. . 
|-watchiyg Mention of the pioneer heron census of 1928 is a reminder 
flat ten of a curious connexion betwecn ornithology and the social 
iff-haupj xiences in this country in recent years. Some of the keenest 
shes wu and most progressive minds in the field of social and economic 
vever, wy sience in the past ten years have received their preliminary 
» destinf waining in the observation and recording of facts by organis- 
‘eservoigy ing and carrying out field studies on bird-population. Only 
onry qq two names need be mentioned. One is that of Max Nichol- 
and 1 son, first secretary of the British Trust for Ornithology, who 


organised the heron census of 1928 and later became the 
secretary of PEP (Political and Economic Planning), the 






Situatg ae 5 

It way Well-known research organisation whose reports on ‘social and 
ronry qq economic subjects show many signs of the influence of the 
record Schmique worked out by their editor in his study of Ardea 
In roy cmerea. The other ornithologist-sociologist is Tom Harrisson, 
tow, py founder and present director of Mass-Observation, who, while 
tow, bag pr , . J 
cad yy Sul at the university, helped to organise the Great Crested 


Grebe Inquiry of 1931. In the latier’s case the influence of 
his early bird-work on his later anthropo-sociological work in 
London and Lancashire is even more obvious. 


THIS TURTLING WORLD 


By DOROTHY BLACK 
KNEW an Indian poet once, who was a prophet without 
being aware of the fact. He was also a sanitary inspector, 
on a rice mill on the Banks of the great Ngawoon river, in 
thougg Lower Burma. His was the unlovely task of going round the 
Th ‘lie barracks, trying to persuade those who had always spat 
on the oor not to spit on the floor, of removing dead rats from 


zeable 

iI stiff Under houses, and dead bodies from by-ways, and trying to 
fom knock the notion of what a dust-bin is for into the heads of 
i] wf ‘hose who, if they had ever heard of sanitation at all, thought it 
ed tom 4 Song. 


: in F* His name was Habibullah. He wore khaki jhodpurs, and he 
, 5h had a wonderful leg for a boot. On his head was a neat hat 
view, § Made of astrakhan, in the shape of a raised pie. His sinister 
n the occupation did nothing to hamper his muse. Cut East there 
lyf 8 many an orchid grown on a garbage-heap. Nobody paid 
mig any attention to Habibullah’s poems, and certainly nobody 
ht a ever paid for them. Like all prophets, Habibullah did not get 
dim much honour in Padaukchaung village, where his sanitary 
hotions were frankly a nuisance to many, who considered him 
merely faddy. He was a diligent worker, fervent in inspect'on. 
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He wrote his poems in the evenings, sitting cross-legged on 
the floor of the little dunnee-palm house in which he lived, that 
had a roof and three walls only, the fourth side being open, 
like a stage house, to all the world. 

With unswerving courage, Habibullah wrote his poems in 
English. The fact that he did not speak the language very 
well, deterred him not at all. True genius is ever courageous. 
And, on receiving a rise of pay which I am sure he richly 
deserved, and which was nc doubt long overdue, he proceeded 
to have his poems printed at his own expense. He had them 
made up into a little book, which was printed on greyish paper, 
and bound between covers of a sickly pink, which, in the hour 
of need, also did nicely for blotting-paper. On the outside was 
printed in bold black type the words: 

POEMS. 
By HABIBULLAH, 
Sanitary Inspector. 

I do not know what became of Habibullah, or what life did 
to one whose soul was full of poetry and vision, in spite of his 
inclement profession. But the fact remains, that amongst the 
verses of the poems of Wordsworth and Shakespeare, of Burns 
and other poets, learned by heart and hanging, as poetry does, 
about my mind, to come to the surface and fit this occasion 
or that, as only poetry can—there is a verse by Habibullah, 
Sanitary Inspector, of Padaukchaung, Bassein. We have had 
many poems on the war, travic, grandiloquent, or of the frankly 
comic barrack-room variety, but no one has hit the maiter oft 
quite as neatly as Habibullah when he wrote, with astounding 
vision, years ago, an epic entitled “ Turtling.” This golden 
word is apparently derived from the phrase to turn turtle, 
and it should find a high place in the new vocabulary sprung 
up about us. 

On the banks of the Ngawoon river, in his house with only 
three sides, immaculate within as the house of a sanitary 
inspector ought to be, Habibullah wrote: 

World is going round and round 
Makes everyone go round and round 
Kings and Princes, round and round 
Statesmen and High Gentlemen 
Turtling round and round, 

Had Habibullah been born in the West instead of the East, 
he might have been Poet Laureate today, for no one has ever 
expressed better in words the state of things as they are in 
this astounding tangle of shifting alliances, broken treaties, 
abandoned friendships and double double-crossings, in a world 
in which no one can say what tune will be next included 
amongst the anthems of the allies, and what will be cast forth 
by the end of the week. World is indeed going round and 
round. 

Nor have we far to look for one High Gentleman who is 
turtling. Indeed, he is the very Arch-Turtler of all Turtlers. 
So swiftly does he revolve that it is impossible for either friend 
or foe to tell whether they are looking at his face, or his 
reverse. Kings and Princes are turtling off their thrones, and 
are star-scattered over the wide world. The wealthy have been 
turtled by taxation into poverty, and the humble and meek 
and unempioyed are now wooed with fine words over the 
wireless to return to the mine that so little while ago would 
have none of them. 

Habibullah, who foresaw and painted this picture of the 
modern world in those few well-chosen words, remained, as 
far as I know, a sanitary inspector all his days, prodding dead 
rats from nullahs, remonstrating with spitters about spitting in 
unsuitable places, castigating with his little cane the depositors 
of mango-stones and other by-products of a domestic nature 
where such things should not be. I do not know if he wrote 
any more poems, or if that little book, printed on greyish paper 
between pink blotting-paper covers, was his one and only 
appearance in print. Poetry, in Padaukchaung village, cannot 
have been a very paying proposition, and sanitary inspecting 
must have been frankly disheartening. But I hope that on the 
banks of the Ngawoon river Habibullah is still alive and able 
to enjoy, as surely a prophet must, the fulfilment of his 
prophecy about the turtling world. 








ORD VANSITTART, in this week’s Sunday Times, 

questioned with his accustomed vigour the use made in 
the Atlantic Charter of the phrase “ Hitlerite Germany.” I 
agree that the too frequent repetition of that partial and unlovely 
designation may lead to misunderstanding. The word “ Nazi,” 
with its firm first syllable and its sneaking second, provides a 
deft tone-signal for the Prime Minister’s combative contempt , 
yet in reality it is as illogical to refer to the “ Nazi air-force ” as 
to designate the R.A.F. as Conservative, Liberal or Labour. I 
agree with Lord Vansittart that if we slip into the verbal (and 
therefore mental) habit of regarding the Partergenossen of the 
National Socialist Party as our only enemies we may trick the 
public into assuming that a change of leadership in Germany 
might also entail a change of heart. It is clear from the con- 
troversy which has raged around Black Record, as indeed from 
the correspondence in this journal on the subject of the German 
soul, that the public as a whole are still uncertain whether we 
are fighting Adolf Hitler, or the Nazi Party, or Prussian 
militarism, or the New Order, or the German people as a whole. 
It may seem strange to foreign observers that the British people 
should embark upon the third year of the Second German War 
without having achieved any common or consistent opinion 
upon the nature of their enemy. We have a congenital tendency 
to prefer pleasant illusions to unpleasant facts, and it is assuredly 
more comfortable to wish to believe that we are fighting a small 
group of party gangsters than to admit that cur opponerits are 
a brave and competent nation of eighty millions. Yet I hold 
(at least to my own satisfaction) that if we resolutely discard 
all comfortable illusions, and strive to penetrate to the centre 
of uncomfortable fact, we shall not find the centre as unmafiage- 
able as so many suppose. 

. * * * 

There are several current fallacies which blur cur judge- 
ment. At one end of the scale there is the view that all 
Germans are equally evil and that the sole solution of the 
German problem is the extermination of the whole Teutonic 
race. I refuse to subscribe to so defeatist a doctrine, and I trust 
that my marked distaste for the whole Hegel-Hitler theory has 
not destroyed my solid respect for the virtues of the German 
people. At the other end of the scale there is the illusion that 
the German people, and especially the working-classes, do not 
in fact desire any wars of aggrandisement and that they have 
been tricked into aggressiveness by the cunning and rapacity of 
their leaders. Here again one may doubt whether any nation, 
however mutton-headed they may appear, could in fact have 
been tumbled into warfare against their will five times within 
a single life-time. One must admit that something ails the 
German soul. I hope in this article to indicate what, in my 
opinion, is the nature of this malady and its cure. 

* 7 * . 

Let me first dispose of three further fallacies. There is the 
general fallacy that human nature is fundamentally the same 
whether at Cheltenham or Chungking, and the particular 
fallacy that in spite of superficial differences the British and 
the Germans are racially and temperamentally akin. The 
former theory is demonstrably untrue ; the latter illusion derives 
from the readiness with which the British tourist bases 
generalisations upon experiences which are local and momentary. 
It is quite true that the Germans, with their passion for useless 
information, are interested in even the dullest Englishman, 
being constantly preoccupied with the riddle why so small 
and unmethodical an island should have acquired so large a 
section of the globe. The French, on the other hand, are 
interested in the ordinary Englishman only in so far as he 
spends money. Thus the British tourist returns from Germany 
with the feeling that he has been welcomed as a man of intelli- 
gence and power ; and from France with the galling suspicion 
that he has been treated merely as an invisible export. Yet, in 
fact, there is a more fundamental affinity of character between 
the French and British of the twentieth century than between 
the British and the Germans. We and the French wish only 
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Iw spite 

to work out our own ways of life in security ; the G eves | 

desire, through adventure, to acquire some new Way of tie i gught 

this constant striving for adventure leads to blood and ten Bo < 
+ 





* * * Kany, stich ) 

There is another, and in appearance a more scholar} f = i 
which I find seductive. It is the conception (so ably a: : 

i . Pound might 3 
recently by Dr. Stern Rubarth) that if Prussig could ym stick be 
enucleated from the Reich, then we should all return toh sale doess't 
sanity, and “ diber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh.” A more cabee oo whi 
variant of this fallacy places the blame upon the a balance 
Hermann, or Arminius, who defeated Varus in the Teutoberg : Ct 
wald in A.D. 9. This misfortune induced Augustus singe § 
withdraw his frontier from the Elbe to the Rhine, thus g n he : 
ing northern Germany of the civilising benefits of Doel a 
and creating a permanent dissonance in the German soul sal 
would be comforting could we suppose that any reliable dif wa | 
ence today exists between the descendants of those German kiss of 
who were enclosed within the Roman limes and those spot of 
septs who raged and ravaged outside. There was indeed time break 
when the divergence between the civilised and UNCivilised wont 
elements in Germany was apparent and effective, Bismarck “Ls 
flung the whole weight of his genius into eradicating that diver. a 
gence, and Hitler has completed the process of unification apj 
has expunged the traditions of Roman urbanity even from the 
gentle Rhineland. Austria remains today the sole Tepository of 
the Roman tradition in Germany. "Of «Fort 

* * * 7 «Mar 

Let us assume, therefore, that in the course of the last eighty ow 
years the Germanies have been able to acquire not merely; = 
unitary Reich but also a unitary soul, and that this soul i wari 
sickened by a restlessness which five times during that sam -<lh 
period has brought misery to Europe. In order to define thi ne 
malady it is not necessary to agree upon the nature of the caus ae 
which have produced it. It may well be that some poison wal Chin 
brewed in the Mark of Brandenburg and in the wastes of Eas pictu 
Prussia by the mingling of the Teutonic Knights with Sia hose 
immigrants, and that this poison gradually infected the moe me" 
sedative Germans of the South and West. It may be that the 24: 
constant lack of geographical, racial, politica! and even religion there 
outline inhibited the gradual growth of self-reliance as we hing ™! 
known it in our own island. Yet the fact remains that ther - 
exists in the German soul a persistent uneasiness which thy te 
themselves are apt to define as “ morbid subjectivity,” but whid . : 
is rather a conflict between extreme self-assertiveness ani mon 
extreme self-distrust. The reason why Hitler was enabled wih gese 
become the great shaman of all the Germanic tribes was the js th 
he understood the exact nature of this duality, and was able bi fully 
his revivalism both to assuage their self-distrus: and to inflamjj com 
their self-assertiveness. Yet upon what unstable foundationg situ 
hes he built his tragic experiment! Since even the mos of ' 
fanatical self-assertiveness is subject to the law of diminishing tral 
returns and becomes satiated when whole continents have bea ¥*! 
drenched in blood ; and since when once the lust of victor -: 


flags, the pang of self-distrust tugs once again at the Germa 


soul and the calm faith in destiny becomes a twitching sense of a 
doem. " 
a * * * d 

Ch 


If this be a correct diagnosis of the German malady (and! 9 the 
am sure that some such poison bubbles in every German sou) § dre 
then surely the Atlantic Charter goes some way tc suggets wit 
remedy. By providing the Germans with the hope that ter, § Pla 
genius, their abounding energy, will be given pacific outlets fe 
expression it may well prevent their self-distrust from aging P* 
becoming septic. By telling them conclusively that the pab 
of violence will henceforward be closed to them it will entic 
them into seeking other outlets from their spiritual difficulties a 
The Charter and its consequences are inevitable; the “peg 
tracted spiritual regeneration ” which Lord Vansittart advocats§ in 
will also be essential ; but I do not despair that if we are vet 
strong and very generous Odin may once again become a citiz%a 
and neighbour. 
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THE THEATRE 


At Prince: Theatre. 
w Pua 


cite of the title, this, like all Mr. Firth Shephard’s admirable 
a is a family-show, which won’t keep the censor awake at 





and Games.’ 





IN 


Germgs o This may seem doubtful praise—humour when it isn’t 
Df life, Ap ed js apt to be a little tame, but there is a third category, to 
hd tear, x h Mr. Shephard’s revue belongs—the wild. He is helped by 

De + 


she two finest clowns upon the stage today, Mr. Sydney Howard 
snd Mr. Richard Hearne. These men don’t need words; you 
might almost Say that Mr. Hearne only needs a hole in which to 
wick his finger or a window to leap through, while Mr. Howard 
doesn't even need as much as that—only the small plot of ground 
a which he waveringly stands, keeping his dignified and dubious 


rly, fall 
made, 
could 
t0 bea 



















ClaSoray palance with one weaving fin. He is like a drawing by Thurber 
Me carliecs 


_his vague, featureless bulk seemis to be contained only by a 
angle pencil-line. There are also stout, energetic Miss Vera Pearce 
and Mr. Arthur Riscoe, who is a taste I haven’t acquired. (I 





Utoberpe, 
EuUstus », 











Us dep, wish he wouldn’t go on writing songs about Sally.) And, of 
Oman rj course, every show must have its juveniles. How odd these male 
1 soul, jf iyveniles of the conscription-era would have seemed to us three 
ble diffeM years ago—one is not yet accustomed to the first rapturous 
Germay, iss of these so mature lovers. This is almost the only weak 


pot of the revue, when the lighting goes mauve and the juveniles 
break off their embrace and approach the audience in turn 
confide across the orchestra the most astonishing abstractions : 


ed a ting 


Ncivilis ” . 

Bi lied “Life is a melody never heard before,” or pieces of natural obser- 

| ismarck vation: “ When it rains each little stream is a sun-kissed avenue.” 
t oy 

tat diver GRAHAM GREENE. 

ation and 


from the 
sitory of 


THE CINEMA 


«Forty Thousand Horsemen.” At the Leicester Square. 
«March of Time.” At the Regal 


“The Strawberry Blonde.” At Warner’s. 


+ egy Tuis week the cinema presents two very different views of modern 
Nerely ; warfare. From Australian studios comes a romantic account of 
Soul jy the picturesque activities of the Australian Light Horse in 
- sate Palestine during the last war, whilst March of Time in its latest 
ine thi release tri¢s to put into some sane historical context the story of 
© Cause foyr and a quarter million killed, injured or missing Chinese. 
SON Wall China Fights Back deals with corpses rather than cavalry, and its 
of Fay picture of war is more complete than the account of charging 
th Sly horsemen and desert-love to be found in Forty Thousand Horse- 
e moe men, Even in the last war the destruction of human life, mind 
at there and spirit remained the.principal item on the balance-sheet, and 
ligioy there is nowadays such a healthy absence from our screens ol 
ve hay the glamour of battle that one views warily any attempt to make 
' thes! propaganda in this war by presenting a time-sweetened account 
te of the sufferings of twenty years ago. Not that Forty Thousand 
h thy Horsemen is anything less than a very exciting film. It is, in fact, 
whic in its continuous excitements that the film is least true to the 
$ ait monotony, hardship and patience which must bulk so large in 
led desert-campaigning. The great cavalry-charge at Beer-Sheba 
S$ thal is the climax of the film, and this spectacular sequence is beauti- 
ble by fully photographed and dramatically edited. The story is of three 
ifiamil comrades and a French girl disguised as an Arab boy. The 
ation situations and dialogue are simple, direct and with a virile kind 


mos of unsophistication which we may come to know as the Aus- 
shiny ‘alian style. A somewhat morbid interest in nudity is less 
heen Welcome, but perhaps inevitable in the adolescent years of any 
film industry. 


Story 
a There are naked bodies also in China Fights Back, but these 
e off Me grey, twisted and half-hidden under the bomb débris of 


poverty-stricken homes. Yet neither these scenes nor the pictures 
of the new schools, hospitals, houses and industries of the New 
China, now bombed to pieces by Japan, are so deeply moving as 
M1 the story the film tells of forty million Chinese who have with- 
oul drawn into the interior of the country, packing whole factories 
ta with them on coolie-back and setting them up in inland hiding- 
mit, fF places to carry on the struggle. These inland factories, the film 
for says, have brought China’s industrial production back almost to 
pre-war level, and to supplement it we see lorries winding pre- 
sh § © ©atiously along the Burma Road while coolies repair the latest 
damage from Japanese bombs. China Fights Back repeats a 


* great deal of familiar material in recapitulating the early history 

“ of the “ China incident,” but this is a necessary background to 
the new pictorial proof of a resistance to oppression unequalled 

is in human history. 

my The Strawberry Blonde is a very funny film indeed. The same 


slim story became a minor screen-classic a few years ago under 
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the title One Sunday Afternoon. Now Gary Cooper’s part of 
the dentist into whose professional hands is delivered the man 
who stole his girl and sent him to gaol is taken by James Cagney. 
Rita Hayworth is the worthless “ strawberry blonde ” and Olivia 
de Havilland is the faithful wife of the dentist. Director Raoul 
Walsh’s new version is hghter and gayer than the original. The 
boaters, high collars, billowing sleeves and tiny waists of late 
Victorian days provide the setting for a period-burlesque which 
is always near to farce. Dialogue, situation and Alan Hale as a 
big-hearted Irish bar-fly all are excellent. Cagney’s parts take 
him so often to gaol that it is not surprising to find him resenting 
it so little on this gay occasion, EpGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 
Sicker: at the National Gallery. 

THE best show of the year. Not the best Sickert show that 
could possibly be held, but good enough: exciting and mellow, 
and a brilliant wartime achievement for Miss Lilian Browse and 
the Committee. Many important (probably unobtainable) works 
are absent, and it is fair to grumble at the absence of dates in the 
catalogue for many of the works. Rough guesses would have 
been better than silence, for there is no attempt at a chronological 
order in the hanging or (quite rightly) of any other order except 
that of good appearance. 

Danish-English origins and a Whistler-Degas training are an 
unusual enough inheritance for any painter of genius. Sickert 
invested this capital with astonishing wisdom. He has been 
narrow, persistent and acute as a painter for so many years that 
he has covered ground that no painter has ever covered before— 
interesting ground, almost all of it. He has never been satisfied 
with one achievement and skipped on to look for another; he has 
never become too absorbed in the solitary pursuit of colour, or 
light, or design. His has been a slow, churning kind of produc- 
tion, full of energy and power and yet with an appearance of 
casualness; full of excitement yet with a plausible look of slack- 
ness and even of boredom. (His most famous picture, of which 
he has done many versions, is called Ennui). His one limitation 
is related to this same artful power: he has flirted so continuously 
with boredom that boredom, occasionally, has been forced to 
flirt with him. 

Temperamentally, Sickert was fitted to explore all that painting 
country that used to be called “chiaroscuro.” But instead of 
pursuing it to a dramatic end, or to any other stylistic end, he 
simply watched closely the changing light on Brighton front, or 
the heightened gloom in a Camden Town back-bedroom, recorded 
what he saw, and let the drama and the style look after them- 
selves. The clue to all this is to be found in the drawings. (Fairly, 
not finally, represented in Room XXXVII). Far too simple, of 
course, to say that he “recorded what he saw,” for he recorded 
what Sickert saw; and with what drama and what style is to be 
seen everywhere. Almost always he has made colour a servant, 
highly-trained, efficient but reserved. Occasionally he has pro- 
moted it—in the music hall, for instance, in the paintings after 
Victorian illustrators, and in Venice. He has always gone all out 
for the dingy or the gorgeous, or both—very often both, thinking 
again of music halls, Venice, and nudes in Camden Town 


‘ 


Nothing in the exhibition can be neglected safely, but here are 
seven of the less obviously imposing pictures—a list that might 
possibly help someone who is short of time. No. 3, Pulteney 
Bridge, Bath, well-known, but interesting as compared with the 
drawing for it which is here too—No. 99. No. 61, The Bridge 
of Sighs: deftness and liveliness looking casual. No. 74, The 
Beautiful Mrs. Swears: after a Victorian engraving, an Augustus 
John subject by the 1930 Sickert. No. 78, Christine Drummond 
Sickert, née Angus, buys a Gendarmerie: deceptive echo of 
Matisse. No. 87, The Haunted House, Dieppe: painted about 
1902, a subtle and natural growth from Whistler. No. 90, 
St. Facques, Dieppe: a beautiful vision of a French evening, 
simple, tender and gorgeous; one can smell] the coffee and the 
fish in the market square. No. 95, Granby Street: rich gloom 
with a table, a Venetian blind and a nude. JOHN Piper. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 
CHILDREN’S VOCATIONS 


Str,—Secondary school curricula are clearly destined for immediate 
post-war reform; either by internal change or by the creation of 
new and parallel types of secondary schools. Many will welcome 
the opportunity for a syllabus offering more frequent contacts with 
daily life. There is, however, a tendency among some educationists 
and in certain sections of the Press to reproduce this desire for 
change in a qualitatively different form, and to demand vocational 
education from the age of 13. Such a policy is based on the tacit 
assumption that a child’s vocation is, or might be, soundly selected 
at that age. 

Present tests aim at intellectual grading rather than at the assess- 
ment of different aptitudes ; a child of first-class mechanical ability 
and fair second-rate intellectual ability will generally find his way into 
a “grammar-school.” They might weil be replaced by appropriate 
aptitude-tests. Even so, the discernment of aptitude for educational 
purposes is not vocational selection. Aptitude is only one factor 
in vocational choice; interest is equally important ; other 
personal ambitions, financial prospects, for family 
circumstances, all enter into the final decision. Psychologists confirm 
that the adolescent normally undergoes several changes of viewpoint 
about his future occupation ; onsiderable variation in different 
cases, but, on an average, a sound choice, even in general 
hardly reached before the age of 16. Herein lies the 
point of the case for prolongation of the school-life until re 
vocational selection becomes possible. 
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One may make a reasonable guess that a high percentage of boys 
with mathematical and mechanical abilities will enter an occupation 
of the engineering-group Precisely in this field junior technical 
schools with an apparent vocational bias have had considerable 
success ; but as an analogy this case may be deceptive. There is 
little general correlation tetween school-subjects and particular 
careers. The Spens report itself remarks that other types of school, 
apparently similarly conceived, have hardly succeeded in establishing 
a distinctive curriculum. The attempt which has been made in some 
areas to divide children at 13, sending those who are destined for 
professions or clerical occupations into “ grammar-schools” and those 
who express a preference for commerce or selling-type posts into 
junior commercial foredoomed to failure. Where the 
distinction has been made mainly on the basis of intellectual grading, 
it is hardly complimentary to the commercial community ; the distribu-- 
tive end of business can give many professions points both in being 
go-ahead and in remuneration. 


schools is 


Administrative convenience has led to the establishment of junior 
technical and commercial schools in the same buildings, and often 
with the same staff, as are used for genuinely vocational evening- 
classes. We must not thereby be led into a wrong view of the 
function of these junior schools; which must necessarily be to 
provide a training equivalent to that of the “ grammar-school,” 
with different curriculum, but equally without specific vocational 
bia 

In the “ grammar-school ” there may be a strong case for vocational 
or semi-vocational work after 16; and for a broadening of the pre- 


Certificate curriculum. But there is none for treating the pre-Certifi- 
cate syllabus as in any vocational. Resistance by reactionary 
elements to any reform whatever in the “ grammar-school ” some- 
what obscured what is in fact the much stronger case—that not even 
the most ardent supporter of reform can show that sound vocational 
choice at 13 is a practicable possibility—Yours faithfully, 

Solihull School, Warwickshire. DouGias W. FRANKLIN. 


INSTRUCTING THE TROOPS 


S1r,—I notice with interest in your issue of August 22nd the remarks 
in “ A Spectator’s Notebook ” concerning the new scheme for instruct- 
ing “other ranks” of the Army in current affairs. The way the 
scheme has been formulated implies that commissioned officers are 
better able than their men to impart this instruction. Under the 
present methods of selection for commissions this is by no means 
the case, and there are many men, small in numbers in relation to the 
size of the Army, but large in the aggregate, who, by reason of 
advanced education in the humanities and slightly defective eyesight, 
are deemed of no value to the national effort, save to do routine 
clerical work of a very simple nature. It may be doubted whether 
such men will derive much profit from the instruction given, or 
whether their regimental officers are in every case qualified to instuct 
them in such topics. It is within my own knowledge that a man of 
high attainments in modern history, experienced in teaching, and 
formerly on the staff of one of London's best-known institutions for 
working-class adult education, is totally unable to find any other form 
of national service than copying details from one Army form to another 
under the direction of men who are often glad to consult him in 
matters of spelling ; nor is he eligible for a commission. 

“A Spectator’s Notebook ” suggests that ultimately it may be found 
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affairs. May I suggest that there are many men 

Army (if their presence can at this late hour be 

capable of doing such work and who would be 

that than in their present futilities? 

to sign myself, yours, &c., 
In the Field. 


I94I 





in the ranks of » 
detected) whew 
Detter employed _ 
I enclose my card, and beg jeare 
PRIVATE R.A.P.C. (M.A.Oxon, §y" 


THE FURNISHED-ROOMS RACKET 


S1r,—Two of the primary needs of mankind are food and 
Absence of either makes life, or civilised life, impossible. Becaus 
of this, fear and anxiety about either is highly destructive of nab 
Partial appreciation of these facts is shown by the Government's oa 
control of essential food, but the other, equally vital, factor—the oa 
of shelter—has been left almost untouched. The result js de . 
every reception-area evidence accumulates to an appalling degree ther 
gross and flagrant profiteering in the rents of furnished rooms js takine 
place, and the scandal is growing. Councils are confronted with the 
most distressing details of shameful exploitation. They refrain ton 
action because of the difficulty of ever obtaining a conviction, Fan 
the interpretations of what constitutes a “rent which yields a prot: 
which in regard to all circumstarices is extortionate ” 
that magistrates reluse to convict, and, secondly, the victin 
withdraws when he he has no protection against eyictigy 
while his case is being considered. Anyone who knows the appallin: 
difficulty of obtaining alternative accommodation in these areas realise 
that fear of being turned out is equivalent to blackmail in favour og 
the profiteer 

We have arbitrary price-control of essential foods. The purchase 
pays irrespective of quality. The time has come to make similar ah 
trary control of rents of furnished rooms. It is obvious that, with 
the varying amenities offered as “furnished rooms,” to wait for the 
perfectly equitable formula is to wait for ever. It doesn’t exist, By 
it is possible to devise a formula based on rateable value, number of 
rooms and amenities enjoyed, which would guide magistrates 
reasonably fair conclusions. Councils who are now anxious to remove 
this blemish from their boundaries would then take action, knowing 
the certainty of conviction in thoroughly bad cases. Such a formu 
and such action is needed immediately. The faith of the people of 
this country in Parliament’s ability to fashion a brave new world 
in the future would be much strengthened if, in the mundane present 
the activities of the exploiter, who has had nearly two years’ run of 
hampering the war-effort and undermining morale, were finally and 
firmly controlled.—Yours faithfully, J. P. Bown 

4 Gorsey Road, Nottingham. ° 
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WHAT IS RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE? 


S1r,—My friend the Dean of Wells asserts the impossibility of obtain- 
ing the fruits of the Christian conscience without “the system o 
belief and practice to which that owes its existence 
Passing over the fact that much, or even most, of Christ’s mor 
teaching comes down from the book of Deuteronomy and the Hebrew 
prophets, the Dean’s astonishing assertion would go to prove that 
it is impossible for a Jew, a Buddhist, a Unitarian or an Agnostic 
to be a good inan. He will find difficulty in the assent of 
his fellow-countrymen to so startling On the other 
hand, it is to Christian (or rather ecclesiastical) dogmatic belief tha 
humanity owes the unspeakable horrors of mediaeval auto-da-fés a 


conscience 


gaining 


a proposition 


well as the shocking attitude of Anglicans in the past to Irish 
Catholics, to Quakers and to Nonconformists. Are intolerance and 
obscurantism (not wholly dead, even today) the “fruits of the 


Christian conscience ”? 


Five men, above all, have influenced for good my own life. One 
was a devout layman: one a Unitarian: two, who were for long 
good Churchmen, died by no means firm in Christian dogmatic belief: 
the fifth, who cared for none of these things, was deeply loved by 
all his friends for his fruits of the spirit. I venture to place these 
last four men alongside of St. Francis and the saintly Bishop King— 
Yours, &c., E. N. Mozy. 

Ripon. 


S1r,—In your issue of The Spectator dated August 15§th there is @ 
letter signed E. N. Mozley under the heading “ Religious Knowledge.” 
The writer, mentioning “the aims of the memorialists—certainly ¢ 
the clergy,” complains that in thei: letters to The Times and els- 
where it has been made clear that “in the end it is dogma they want.” 
With this attitude the writer is in complete disagreement when the 
subject of religious knowledge is being taught. But if the Christian 
religion is to be taught at all, how is it possible to teach it without 
dogma? I suppose even the writer of the letter I refer to would go 4 
far as to state “[ believe in God ” and hence is committed to stating é 
dogma. Christianity sfands four-square on the dogmas of the Christian 
Creed, stated emphatically in the gospels and in the writings of the 
Apostles.—Yours faithfully, MARGUERITE PIKE. 
Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
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EDUCATION AND THE BIBLE 


yskin and others hoped that filling the schools might tend to 


sak hospitals and lunatic asylums. Magistrates deplore 
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4. and if insanity 1s not increasing there seems to be a growing 
yor homes for “ border-line” cases. Did the pioneers expect too 
need ig modern education reared on a foundation of sand? Educa- 
auch aa Os based on some theory of life, its origin and purpose, 
= ao theory of evolution has for years been its base and background. 
fie ution js not science, is not the outcome of observation, experiment 
‘nd reasoning ; it is a flight of fancy, a bold assumption for which 
pet generadons of diligent searching has not found confirmatory 
widence. Eve. if evolution were science, it would not be enough, 
fo science, While it discovers and describes, does not explain, and 
- wants an explanation, of why he is here and what he would be 


two 


after. : ' a , ; 
Now the Bible does claim to explain the origin and meaning of life. 
Can it make good this claim? Seven years of close reading and 
Aecting on it convinces me that it does and that it is the only theory 
het fits the facts. For many years I read what its enemies had to 
a for years what some of its would-be friends had to say, and at 
ag last I consigned both sets of books to the boiler and did what 
1 should have done forty years ago: read the Bible itself, in the 
jythorised and Revised versions. The more I read the more I was 
convinced that I was not dealing with cunningly-devised fables, but 
vith facts, and the more literally I took the words before my eyes 
the profounder their meaning. So far I have found no statement in 
he Bible which experimental science has proved to be wrong ; and 
he archaeologist and historian confirm the truth of it. And I submit 
that once more the Bible should be the base and background of all 
education; and it should be read at home, not in the day-schools. 
Many maintain that a child is made or marred in its first seven years ; 
gme would say made or marred twenty years before it is born, What 
children need today is not more education, but better parents, parents 
vho are conscious of their duty to those they bring to life and who 
would resent this responsibility being taken from them. 

Are we parents past praying for? On the contrary, I think we are 
ill ready for a return, not to nebulous “ religion,” but definitely to 
get back to the Bible, which men of light and learning set aside only 
to find physics in ruins, mathematics going out in mystery, and 
shilosophy culminating in blank despair. “On a people’s conception 
of God hangs their fate,” and England’s fate is at the hazard now.— 
Your obedient servant, Conway A. Ross. 


Belfast. 


GRIM BELLIGERENCY 


§Sm—Mr. Harold Nicolson has touched on a fundamental failing in 
our war effort—the lack of any spirit or zest in the prosecution of this 
war for freedom and democracy—words used so often and understood 
so litle. Surely our propagandists could substitute for the empty 
slogan and the dull hatred produced by fear a call to drive the war 
to a successful end so that a new war may be declared, a war in which 
every civilised nation can fight side by side against disease, against 
squalor and against the stupidity that has landed the world in the 
present mess. And this dramatised idea of a new and constructive 
wat, if properly developed, would perhaps animate the word freedom; 
would perhaps give “ democracy” a touch of reality, so that it would 
not oniy be, but seem, worth fighting for —Your obedient servant, 

33 Godfrey Street, S.W. 3. THOMAS Hope. 





$n —Mr. Harold Nicolson in his Marginal Comment seems to be 
feeling uneasily for a truth which eludes him. No doubt his analysis 
contains much that is true, though I do not follow him when he 
says that most of our people look forward to the loss of many 
f - If our national imagination has fallen low, is not this 
result of the painfully poor leadership which we have had 
since the last war? And is it not true that there is a deep-rooted 
feeling among us that in all probability we shall agaift’ find ourselves 
me mess after we have achieved the victory over the forces 
vil which, for self-preservation, we must win? 

is feeling that we have been the victims of our rulers was illus- 
to me by the firmly expressed conviction of an artisan whom 
recently in the North that Hess came here because he knew 
the could do a deal with the “high-ups.” I believe that notion 
Was widespread. That suggests the answer to Mr. Nicolson’s ques- 
ton. We have been betrayed so often and so long that our confi- 
cence will not easily be restored. Great leader as is our Prime 
Minister, he has said little to show that he is possessed by a con- 
victon that here, at home, we have to set an example to justify our 
own claims of leadership. Our Allies could tell him forcibly what they 








the think of our social and educational stratification. I should like to 


an - 


star something of the new England which we are to build—as well 


yut a of the new world. But, unhappily, that subject does not seem 


to be a live one. Our interest in education must be measured by 


a 

7 the way in which we tolerate the use as an obvious power in a political 
an game of what should be a key Department—the Board of Education, 
he Whose work will provide the foundation-stone of a new common- 








wealth. I suggest to Mr. Nicolson that we might be less grim and 
More enthusiastic if just a beginning were made to indicate that our 


‘ 


ulers saw the nature of the problem ahead.—Yours, &c., 
MIDDLE-CLASS. 
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THE EIGHT POINTS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson may be right in his judgement that the 
Roosevelt-Churchill Manifesto fell flat. 1 heard it with some friends, 
and all of us greeted the Eight-point Charter with enthusiasm. Later 
contacts confirmed Mr. Nicolson’s view. One met with sullen sus- 
picion or stolid indifference in many quarters. Yet without the back- 
ing of an enthusiastic and sustained popular intelligence the chances 
of the Eight-point Charter as a practical programme are not too good. 
I have before me a letter written to me in Dundee, November, 1918, 
by Mr. Churchill. He foretells a European settlement which will 
assure peace for generations to come. The forces of popular foolish- 
ness and hate were too strong against any wise, statesmanlike peace 
in 1919. The Bottomley spirit conquered. The Eight-point Charter 
needs to become part of the mind of Britain reinforced by every 
possible means of intelligent propaganda. 


One other conviction, with which you will not agree, I would desire 
to express. The spirit of the Eight-point Charter does not blend 
with the cry for victory and unconditional surrender. Victory tends 
to a dictated peace, which is the very opposite of the Eight-point 
Charter. I think this incompatibility caused the feeling of flatness 
If you told Europe they could have peace any time on those terms, 
you would not need to rely on Hitler’s word or his downfall. The 
terms themselves would prove his doom before very long.—Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD LEE 


Westgate, Stoke Park, Coventry. 


“ ATLANTIC HARVEST” 


S1r,—In the article “Atlantic Harvest,” published in your issue of 
August 22nd, I find two sentences which deserve attention and approval. 
Speaking about the Charter of the Atlantic, you stress the fact that 
* discussion there must be in many quarters in due course, for problems 
both of definition and of application present themselves on even the 
most cursory reading. The nations which have already hailed the 
declaration with ardour as a new charter of human freedom must 
know in detail as well as in general principle to what they stand 
committed.” The Anglo-American declaration provides a broad basis 
of collaboration for all the nations of the world, and it is obvious that 
the whole super-structure should be built up with extreme care and 
foresight. The Charter of the Atlantic is, I think, based on a different 
idea from the Wilsonian declaration. The latter formulated the ideals 
of nationalism and independence, while the Churchill-Roosevelt 
declaration is stressing the economic factors. As the problems of 
frontiers and territorial changes are always the most dangerous and 
slippery ones and likely to provoke antagonisms, it has been certainly 
wise to underline those motives and ideas which can unite and not 
split up and antagonise the nations of Europe. On the other hand, 
it should be realised that the economic solution is not a panacea for 
all the evils of the world, and that the future order of Europe cannot 
be constructed entirely on economic basis. Economy and strategy, 
economy and frontiers are strictly interdependent and interwoven, 
and for that reason the future peace must take into account all the 
vital factors, needs and considerations.—Yours truly, 
AXEL HeEyst. 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. 


ADVANCE IN INDIA 


Sir,—It is good to see Sir H. S. Gour’s letter in last week’s issue. Mr. 
Modale Philip, however, prefers to argue about “ finance-control,” 
while the obvious danger to India slowly approaches her. Surely the 
statesmanlike (much-abused word) action for nationalists and others 
in India is to throw themselves, and to bring their countrymen, whole- 
heartedly alongside us to fight the obvious threat to their country of 
Nazi principles and intentions. Thus they will earn tie support of 
public opinion in this country, after victory, to their claim for inde- 
pendence or whatever can be worked out. In other words, “ spirit 
before machinery,” as Prof. Joad said, speaking about fedeialism in 
Europe. And less personal distrust.—Yours, NEMO. 


«A PERTINENT QUESTION” 


Sir,—I notice in your columns a letter regarding the non-collection 
of refuse in the Henley Rural District Area. In this connexion I 
would like to mention that representations on the subject were made 
to me by the Clerk of the Henley R.D. Council, and as a consequence 
I put down the following question in the House of Commons on 
July 31st: 

“Sir Gifford Fox asked the Minister of Health whether he is 
aware that the Henley Rural District Council has abandoned the 
collection of house-refuse owing to labour- and petrol-difficulties, 
and whether he will assis. them to maintain this sanitary service.” 


To this Mr. Brown, the Minister of Health, replied: 

“YT understand that the Council have found it necessary to 
reduce their refuse-collection service. The salvage- and refuse- 
department of the Council is, however, being provisionally 
scheduled under the Essential Work (General Provisions) Order, 
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1941, as from Monday (August 4th, 1941). I am informed that 
no representations from the Council as to petrol-difficulties have 
been received by the Petroleum Department.” 
I think this explains the position quite clearly—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons. GIFFORD Fox. 


THE MILK-SHORTAGE 


Str,—Thank you for the paragraph in The Spectator of August 22nd. 
Here is a concrete instance of the trouble coming to us. 
daughter, aged 18 months, has one and a half pints of milk a day. 
Under the new scheme she will get one pint only, the deficiency 


My grand- 


ill be made up by taking her parents’ half-pint. They are young 


people and ought not to be put to the choice of dried milk or nothing. 
Please try to get this scheme adjusted at all events for the young 
people.—Yours truly, 


Gwiapys McKENNA. 


Fairfield, Burnham, Bucks. 


AIRMEN’S TARGETS 


S1r,—One of your correspondents last week deplored the lowering 


our standards of conduct in this war, basing his remarks on a 


British airman’s account of the destruction his plane carried out in a 
country district in Germany. 
pa 


About the same time I saw a news- 
per account of endeavours in a district in England to raise money 
buy bombs to be dropped on Germany at certain specified times, 
I feel sure that such a procedure in 
German town would strike most English people as an outstanding 
ample of anti-Christian spirit. I hope very much that the report 


was inaccurate, or that a vigorous protest has been made by the local 
churches. 
have endured raids, as I lives on Merseyside till Aptil of this year.— 
Yours, &c., 


I am not altogether ignorant of the feelings of those who 


M, JuDSON. 
York House, St. John’s Road, Farnham. 


THE EMPLOYER'S WAGE 


THE SPECTATOR, 








S1r,—Does it not seem strange that one class of people working in 
the civil defences today has been allowed no increase of wages? 
That is the employer. Yet, surely, after the war, he is the man who 
will have large expenses replacing worn-out machinery in order to 


maintain the vital industries of England’s economic life as well as to 


provide employment for numerous others of his fellow-men. ,The 
employee, on the other hand, has wages increased to often two or 
even three times his normal wage. Does this suggest that employees 
are the only people who work, ot who work overtime? or is it the 
first step towards a new world in which the employee rather than his 
poorer employer will provide for the upkeep of the machines that 
provide his labour? 


I would be grateful for some explanation of this curious state of 


affairs—I remain, yours sincerely, H. R. FOWLER. 


‘A WORD FOR LORD WOOLTON 


Sir,—As a farmer and egg-producer, I should like to put in a word in 


favour of Lord Woolton’s egg-scheme, about which Mr. Bates writes 


so scathingly, but as usual, of course, with no constructive proposals. 
Before the scheme my eggs were going to a few customers, each of 


whom had as many as he wanted. Now, of course, they are not getting 
any more than other people, and are vocal in their grievance. But 
the others who before were getting none and now get one or two a 
week naturally say nothing. 


on his farm as Mr. Bates says. Mine are collected once a week, and 


I get a better price than before the scheme started.—Yours truly, 


Canes, near Harlow, Essex. GEORGE Hart. 


Mr. Rolfe Gardiner writes: “ Mr. Bates in his letter on the subject 
of Mr. Massingham’s symposium, England and the Farmer, says 
that I advocate Land Service Camps on page 97 and ‘then discusses 
them enthusiastically for several pages.’ Actually I describe 
them in 33 lines and then proceed to discuss land-settlement and 
rural-apprenticeship courses, Mr. Bates goes on to support his 
argument by a choice of a passage out of a pamphlet which I wrote 
on education, in the course of which I traced the roots of land- 
service and similar ventures. I describe how they originated in 
experiments conducted in pre-Nazi Germany and in Switzerland, but 
go on to record that the idea was given in the first place by the 
Irish writer A. E. and that its adoption was first not in Germany 
but in Bulgaria. The pre-Nazi camps were very strongly moulded 
by British influences and leadership. Mr. Bates does not add these 
important qualifying points and his letter may therefore quite easily 
convey the idea to the reader that I am advocating the adoption of 
Nazi methods. To worsen matters your printer has unfortunately 
set the type ‘ pro-Nazi’ instead of ‘ pre-Nazi.’ In these days when 
feeling is running high small mistakes of this kind may cause 
mischief.” 


Sic 


It is the farmer’s fault if eggs pile up 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Compost -Systems— 


A north-country farmer asks if “any definite conclusion has 
reached on the question of artificial and non-artificia] fertilisers follow. 
ing unprejudiced scientific investigation?” The result is tha . 
have a pile of pamphlets or my desk and only two Paragraphs ; 
which to condense some thousands of words on bio-dynazics oy 
composting by the Indore and other processes, together -~ 
some necessary remarks by heretics. What I have to say, rll. 
is a mere indication to my correspondent the farmer (and I im: rr 
hundreds like him) who is faced with a mass of evidence cal 
against .various methods of conserving soil-fertility without be 
able to decide which is right and which is wrong. First, bio-dynamics - 
the famous system, based ox the principles of Rudolf Steiner is far 
too complicated to set down here, but the main idea is that “te 
process is not a factory but a living organism, or entity, which must 
be kept alive in all its organisms.” The exact processes of the 
Steiner method are partly secret; the literature on it undoubtedly 
invites scepticism ; but I have personally seen results of the Steiner 
method that were magnificent. (Information from Bio-dynamic Asso. 
ciation, Crockham Hill, Edenbridge, Kent.) An offshoot of the 
Steiner method, but much simpler, not secret and entirely unhampered 
by lunar mysticism, 1s the cuick-return method by Miss E. Bruce 
which I shoula certainly recommend to small gardeners (leaflets, &. 
from Hillhouse, Sapperton, Cirencester). Close to this are the books 
and a pamphlet Peace with the Soil (Maclehose, University Press 
Glasgow, free) by the late \. Alma Baker. Finaily the Indore Process, 
described by Sir Albert Howard (The Manufacture of Humus by the 
Indore Process, &c.)—a method which, since it involves considerable 
use of farmyard-manure. is most practicable on large estates ang 
farms. All these are against artificials. 


—And Sceptics 


Also on my desk lies a letter from a man who is perhaps the 
greatest authority on agricultural research in the country. “I am 
tired of these soil-mystics,” he says. Side by side with it lies an 
article by Sir Daniel Hall (Countryman, January, 1940) which enlarges 
on this scepticism. He is in line with Prof. Sir George Stapledon in 
advocating “the inclusion of grass in the rotation” as a means of 
improving soil-fertility, and is extremely scornful of “ extra-terrestrial 
rhythms, camomile water, &c” I must confess to a certain sympathy 
with this scepticism. The frequent charge that artificials turn potatoes 
black and deprive vegetables of vitamins and flavour is, I think, rather 
big talk. My poor farmer-correspondent will probably by this time 
be wondering where he stands, and will be still more bewildered 
when he hears of my own ridiculous system. This is a system known 
as “the dump.” Into it you throw every scrap of refuse from lawn, 
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garden and house. It remains half-unattended, unturned, certainly 
unblessed. Yet in due course it yields a sweet, dark, vigorous compost. 
For example Miss Bruce refers to tomatoes bearing, under her 
composting, up to 30 fruit per plant. But when I go w 
look at my tomatoes, composted from “the dump,” I find up 
to 30 fruit per truss, with four trusses per plant. Chrysanthe- 
mum, celery, and brussel sprouts, notably rich feeders, have responded 
similarly well. This still leaves me with an open mind. It also 
leaves composters still hating advocates of aartificials, and vice 
versa. On the whole the composters have the better case, but the 
artificial-users a reasonable ground for scepticism Finally the com- 
posters have not failed to note that some advertisements for artificials 
have ceased giving the name of the advertiser; a fact which, they 
claim, misleads the public into a belief that such advertisements are 
officially issued. 


New C :eese 


England, by giving refuge to victims of persecution abroad, has 
several times enriched her rural industries. On the Continent, cheese 
from sheep’s milk is a common thing. The English, on the other hand, 
are probably the most conservative cheese-eaters in the world. It is 
very interesting to know, therefore, that sheep’s-milk cheese is now 
being made in England, and especially interesting to me because it is 
being made on the Northamptonshire pastures where I was bom. 
Thanks to the enterprise of a Rumanian, a Czech, an Englishwoman 
and an English farmer, sheep’s-milk cheese of excellent quality is now 
teing produced in a county that never before, I think, produced 3 
regional cheese of its own. I have tasted this cheese, and I like it; 1 
is mild but positive in flavour, and recalls the excellent but uncele 
brated rural cheeses of the Continent; it lies somewhere between 
cream and hard cheese, and is in colour, texture and taste not very 
unlike a new Wensleydale. It is being produced from ewes which 
lambed four or five months ago, and these ewes—something like 300 
of them—are giving enough milk to yield from one to two pounds of 
cheese per ewe per week. They are unselected ewes, of different 
breeds, and probably if their lambs had been weaned earlier and 
the ewes milked more regularly the yield would have been much 
higher. Here, then, is a potential industry of considerable im- 
portance. For there are something like 8 million ewes in En 
and Wales alone, and there are 40 million people who would like 
an extra bite of cheese. H. E. Bates. 
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Th Enjoying Life 

wrk 4 Jerseyman at Oxtord By Robert Ranulph Marett. (Oxford 
phs INto ‘ University Press. 15S. 

. ] 

. = Ir is fortunate for those of us who like autobiography as a form 
Crefore f of literature that Rectors of Exeter have acquired the habit of 
imagine writing down their reminiscences. But though Dr. Farnell and 
for and Dr. Marett had many interests in common—devorion to their 
t being [i college and research in kindred subjects, their books are very 
Mamics; i giferent. An Oxonian Looks Back was the sober record of a life 
T, is far ff rgely given over to University politics and reform. Dr. Marett 
at “the PB axchewed politics and hated committees (unless, as he says, he 
ch mus: could do all the talking). A Jerseyman at Oxford is written in 
Of the ff, lighter vein; if 1s excellent reading, full of wit and humour 
bubtediy Mf and of good stories about himself and his multitude of friends. 
Steiner [§ The style at times is almost rollicking. One gets the impression 
ic Asso. Wf that he has lived every minute of his time at high speed and 
Of the i enjoyed every second of it. 
impered “Aytobiography,” he justly remarks, “cannot be expected to 
Bruce, ff art ab ovo.” As a matter of fact he starts a long way before 


ts, &e, MB nis stage, for there are substantial chapters on his ancestors, 
anv of them high dignitaries of Jersey—bailiffs, jurats and 
wisneurs—stretching back far into the Middle Ages. “In due 
mocess, HF eourse” (rather like Tristram Shandy) he was born. He matured 
arly, for on the occasion of his baptism he drank champagne (and 
derable # jearnt “ how to take wine like a gentleman ”) at the officers’ mess of 
the Jersey Militia, to which he was commissioned ‘lieutenant when 
, At the age of four, he informs us, his memory 
ecomes articulate. He takes us easily through his early years 
sent at his Jersey home, La Haule, of which he was later to 
signeur, and where he learnt his taste for natural 


's the become the s¢ é s 
history and for sport of every kind ; we hear less of his schooling, 


many 





eventeen. 





hy 





a but he read vor iciously in his father’s well-stocked library. ; In 
larges f course of time he proceeded to Oxford with a Balliol exhibition, 
on in § amd he notes with some relish that in the selection of a college 
ns of he was especially warned against Exeter “as a very rowdy 
sstrial PCS. Sais ; 
Dathy Balliol in the ‘eighties in Jowett’s mastership was at the height 
ratoes fp of its fame, though envious outsiders were wont to say that “to 
ather fp utter conceits conceitedly was the essence of a Balliol manner.” 
time § Marett worked for his firsts and his university prizes, as was 
fered & expected of him ; but he also took part in undergraduate frolics. 
He flung a firework-bomb at Farnell, his future colleague at 


awn, & Exeter, and he was present at an uproarious party which required 
the intervention of the Dean, then Lewis Nettleship. He dispersed 

well worthy of permanent record: “Gentlemen, 
her I congratulate you on producing the appearance of drunkenness 
. to @ Without the reality.” After taking his degree he spent a couple 
of years of study at Berlin and Rome, where he moved in the 
highest social circles. His description of his travels are not of the 
ded tedious guide-book type which so often fill pages of biographies ; 
also they are very lively, full of pleasant anecdotes and amusing 
stories, how, for instance, at Tivoli, in the company of the Duke 
the — of Devonshire and Lord Dufferin, the two noble lords diverted 
m- & themselves at a shooting-gallery, potting at everything it con- 
tamed, and left Marett to pay the outrageous bill for cartridges ; 
hey Of again, journeying in Greece with the late Professor Stuart 
Jones, the hot travellers refreshed themselves with the local and 





it with words 


are 
ery heady beverage with disastrous results: “ Jones, you are 
tight!” Marett exclaimed. “How on earth did you guess ?” was 

the meek reply 
In 1891, when he was elected to a fellowship and tutorship in 
a philos« phy at Exeter, he found himself in what was then perhaps 
the most distinguished common room in Oxford (it included 
d, Bywater, Pelham, Sanday and Ray Lankester), and in this con- 
* Bf genial society he started on his life’s work. His essay for the 


" §T.H. Green Prize on the Ethics of Savage Races, his early 
inumacy with Tylor, “the Adam of Anthropology,” as Dr. Marett 
calls him, his address at a meeting of the British Association at 
which he expounded his preanimistic theory, settled the direction 
of his studies and won him a reputation on the Continent (where 
his theory was spoken of as der Marettische Préanimismus!). 
But he was too deeply engaged in teaching, in the manifold 
duties of a college-tutor, and in the organisation of the new-born 
School of Anthropology to do much serious writing till in 1928 
he was chosen to succeed Farnell as Rector of his college. Since 
utput has been enormous—he reckons it at about a book 


then his 
a year—and he has given addresses and lectures (“spilling beak- 
fulls” as a Bostonian attending his lectures at Harvard described 
i) in every corner of the globe. An autobiographer can hardly do 
justice to his own contribution to learning. Dr. Marett’s has, 
of course, been very great ; and he alone of all Oxford men is a 
doctor in both the faculties of Letters and Science. 

Perhaps the best reading in this most readable book is about 
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sport, for Dr. Marett is a great sportsman, taking a special delight 
in golf and shooting. When out with his gun he would return 
with enormous bags which on one occasion included a sheep. 
His stories about his golfing feats are famous. When one day at 
lunch he told Lord Balfour one of his “most veracious” golf 


stories, the latter replied, “I must enlarge my Foundations of 
Belief.” AUSTIN LANE POOLE. 


Odious Addison 


The Letters ot Joseph Addison. Edited by Walter Graham. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press. 30s.) 


“THIS volume contains all that can now be found of the letters 
written by Joseph Addison.” Such a claim is a bold one for any 
editor to make, but when Dr. Graham signs the assertion we can 
be pretty confident that it is true. He has worked at them un- 
remittingly for some years, with all the thoroughness of good 
scholarship. “ Bohn’s two hundred letters of Addison have been 
increased to seven hundred.” Two hundred and seventy of them, 
mainly official ones, are printed in abstract, the remainder are 
offered to us exactly as they were written, more than two hundred 
and eighty of them being printed for the first time. 

“It may be easily anticipated that the Addison who emerges 
from the pages of this collection is not radically different from 
the creature of Lucy Aikin,”’ Dr. Graham writes. Very true; 
Addison was careful not to give himself away. But it is the inter- 
pretation of the picture that matters, and the Macaulay-Aikin 
portrait hardly commends itself to us now. Indeed, one of our 
best-known poets has referred to Addison as “ odious,” without 
raising a protest. Pope, of course, raised his odiousness to the 
power of poetry, but he was not far wrong in his estimate. Dr. 
Graham, however, claims that the new letters make him more 
human; but has Dr. Graham really such a low opinion of 
humanity? For what does this increase in humaneness consist 
Why, that “he possesses the good old vice of avarice in a 


in? 
notable degree,” that he smuggled wine when he was a civil 
servant, that he was even more exacting about his fees than 


we supposed, that he wrote “frantic letters” about obtaining 
his sinecure in Ireland (the small work of which he scandalously 
neglected). The bitter letters of complaint that he wrote when 
he did not get so much as he hoped from the death of his 
brothers are not pretty. There is nothing very monstrous about 
all this, of course ; but when you think of all those boudoir moralis- 
ings, and showing how a Christian could die (of brandy, as 
Horace Walpole added), of his horrible pretence of rectitude— 
Ugh! 

The letters, being full of factual detail, are of interest to the 
historian ; they will help a future biographer to fill in dates, 
but in the main they are the dullest lot of letters imaginable. 
There is hardly an idea or a vivid scene, and such as there are 
appear in the earliest ones. Some of those are promising ; 
Addison indeed, thought they promised very well, so well that 
he did not mind repeating a paragraph—especially the one con- 
taining his silly and shallow judgement of the French—not only 
in a letter to another correspondent nine months later, but again a 
few years later in one of his later periodical essays. Addison was 
always a very careful man. 

“Important in any survey of the critic and aesthetic . . . 
aspects of the period.” “The most popular of English essayists, 
and the ‘father of modern critical theory.” Yes, alas! Yet 
really he contributed nothing original, either in critical ideas or in 
form. He collected what was in the air, from the French to a 
large extent and from the English who did contribute something, 
such as Temple. The form he got from Steele, some general 
ideas from Locke, Shaftesbury and Mandeville. His prose is far 
inferior to Swift’s or even Steele’s. But he was popular. Men 
are popular in that way not because they contribute anything new, 
but because they put agreeably what most people imagine they 
ought to think, and the question ought to be asked as to whether 
Addison did not really do a great deal of harm. It took a Dr. 
Johnson to make English prose virile once more, and the general 
reader has not yet got over the complacency his writings induced. 
He even made them like that disastrously ignorant old boor Sir 
Roger de Coverley, so that those made in that image could con- 
gratulate themselves on the fact. He was, admittedly, a great 
craftsman, and we know that if we wish to become masters of 
the middle style we must spend our days and nights with 
Addison. The price would seem too high to pay. 

All this may seem a little ungenerous, but let each of us ask 
himself the question: Would you really have liked to be known 
as one of Addison’s little senate, among the Philips, the Budgells, 
and the Tickells ; or would you rather have been the intimate of 
the great men who all in the end had to quarrel with him? The 
answer may depend upon personal idiosyncrasy: a further ques- 
more fundamental. Do Addison’s writings give you 





tion is 


anything which in these days illuminate life for you, or help 
you to live?—as compared, say, with Swift, or Pope, or even 
Congreve, Prior and Defoe? 
there. 


Perhaps one can leave the matter 
BonaMy Dosrée. 
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Russia and Mr. Gollancz 
(Gollancz. 2s. 6d.) 
Tuis little book is a rare example of balanced, objective criticism 
by a writer who, in spite of strong Left sympathies, has come to 
think that merely to be Left is not necessarily to be in the right. 
His interest in international Socialism does not make him see red 
whenever Russian methods are called in question. His book 
is prompted by the desire that this country should seize the 
opportunity of the new comradeship in arms and come to a 
solid understanding with the Soviet Union, and he appeals to his 
Socialist friends to play their part. He analyses with skill the 
causes of Stalin’s pact with the Nazis in 1939. He puts most 
of the blame on Mr. Chamberlain for that Russian resort to 
appeasement ; he thinks Stalin feared that the Soviet might be 
left to fight a war single-handed ; but none the less, he does not 
seek to justify him ; the agreement was not “ statesmanlike.” He 
does not defend the aggression against Finland and the Baltic 
States, though it has proved in the sequel to have contributed 
much to Hitler’s discomfiture. Again, in turning to examine 
the Socialism of the Soviet Union, he frankly admits that it is 
“in much of its daily practice far less socialist than such a 
capitalist democracy as our own”; he condemns its totalitarianism 
as being patently at variance with individual liberty, and rebukes 
those Communist propagandists who pretend that Russia today 
is “really” a democracy, or that it enjoys freedom of opinion. 
Reasoned moderation is finding in Mr. Gollancz an unexpected 
ally. 

And then he goes on, in the twofold interest of winning the war 
and of coming to better terms with Russia, to urge British 
Socialists to put their own socialism in order; to dwell less on 
anti-capitalist doctrines, and more on the crusade for freedom, on 
the war against evil, on “ the embodiment of goodness in organised 
social life.” He does not allow that this is an “ Imperialist ” war, 
and even says that the issue is not Socialism, but Freedom. This 
statement, which is his last word, appears to contradict what he 
wrote in an earlier page, that the choice for the world lay between 
Fascism and Socialism. The fact is, that old ideological contrast 
is getting out of date. It is interesting that in the course of 
writing this book he should come to appreciate the falsity of the 
antithesis, and to recognise that the real opposites are not Fascism 
and Socialism, but tyranny and freedom. It is for freedom, a 
real freedom, that he asks his brother Socialists to wage their 
crusade—as, we might add, many Liberals want to wage it, and 
many Conservatives. When we read such words as these we 
begin to wonder what is happening to the differentia of Socialism. 
What decent person would not be a Socialist if Mr. Gollancz has 
spoken the truth about it? A. Scott-JAMES. 


Russia and Ourselves. By Victor Gollancz. 


The Misery-Belt 
Quest: The Evolution of a Scientist. By Leopold Infeld. (Gollancz. 
12s. 6d.) 


Tus moving work lifts a corner of the curtain that shuts us 
off from understanding the strange and difficult folk who inhabit 
the European misery-belt, a zone some hundreds of miles wide 
from Baltic to Black Sea, with a strong westward curve passing 
through Vilna, Warsaw, Cracow, Lwow, Czernowitz and Bucha- 
rest. This region has yielded, during the last century, a richer 
crop of human unhappiness, more mass-exhibitions of passion 


ind violence, bitterer economic struggles, more terrifying re- 
crudescences of superstition than any comparable area of the 
globe. It is an endemic centre of the brain-fever of inflated 


nationalism that is liable to spread over Europe with epidemic 
force. Dr. Infeld neither the that have 
created this madhouse nor remedy, but his record 
shows, for the ten thousandth time, that there is no hope for 
Europe until the disease be eradicated. 

Dr. Infeld, native of the misery-belt and now a 
distinguished professor of the University of Toronto, has won 
general scientific recognition as a mathematical physicist. He is 
known as a lucid interpreter of an extremely difficult 
Both in his technical and in his more popular activities, 
he has been associated with Einstein. His scientific career is 
lightly sketched against a personal background that is scmbre 
and depressing to the last degree. Much of this may be almost 
unbelievable by many English readers, though a history of this 
type is not, in fact, so very rare among men of scientific distinc- 
tion. The misery-belt has been the nursery of many men and 
women of genius who, in general, could not develop until they 
had forgotten the horror of the pit whence they were digged. 
Such is not the case with Dr. Infeld, whose humanity and sympa- 
thetic style fit him to describe the evil world from which he has 
escaped. His book is no more than a sketch of what, with his 
powers, could and should be expanded into a social document 
of great historical and practical value. 

He was a child of Polish orthodox Jewish parents. In his 
early teens, under great difficulties and with exceptional persist- 
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ance, he freed himself from his domestic, religious and 
surroundings, though several elements in the account of Culturg 
bringing at Cracow we find, frankly, incredible. 
there are in his narrative breaches of those canons of taste w 
are based not on the shifting sands of convention but an 
firm rock of good manners, the Golden Rule. But morale 
all, have commonly the defects of their qualities and » he 
allowances for these offences—for no milder word fits hee 
the reviewer has not encountered so convincing or so movi _ 
picture of the endless frustration, suffering, heartbreak mi 
courage of the young East European intellectual Jew, aflame -_ 
the desire to express himself, in a world of the most enquinines 
cruel repression. The experiences of such sensitiy ia 
stamp the mood even of their successes with a wistfyl melz 
choly. It is, perhaps, because the joy has gone from all dein 
life that the delight of scientific discovery is, for such men, : 
only a very heaven, but often the only heaven. sien 
Apart from its value as a picture of things that exist and should 
be known, this book has a lesson to teach. The Germans are na 
the only sick people in Europe. The disease is widespread 
Eastern Europe is sick. Jews are sick. Anti-Semites are sig 
The Poles are sick. The Ukrainians are sick. And there are mam 
other spiritually afflicted peoples within the Eastern European 
madhouse. If we, citizens of a happier country, wish to continy 
to live in a happier world, we must make up our minds, ong 
and for all, that we can only do so as its physicians, and wis 
physicians are wary of optimism. We must resign ourselves » 
the thought that all will not be well with our patients after , 
victory, as by a lightning flash, nor will all be well with they 
in a year, nor perhaps in a generation. But if we and they ar 
to live together at all—and, if not, man has no hope, we mus 
regard them as beings like ourselves but stricken with a disease 
with historical roots and curable only by the reversal of ap 
historical process. There, but for the grace of God, goes England 


M his Up. 
Moreover 


© creature 


This tragedy and this hope are here set forth by an able and 
brave but saddened man who has found only among men of 
science that love which those who profess the religion of love 
have failed to show. It is a book which any Englishman may 
read with justified pride, for it was the sane and catholic English 
university system that provided its author, in his 34th year, with 
the first refuge from the madhouse in which he had been reared 
When the historian sums up the vast spiritual conflict of which 
we are witnesses, the healing power of abstract knowledge wil 
appear as one of the great forces of human regeneration. 

CHARLES SINGER. 


The Goal for Atrica 


for African Freedom. 
Searchlight Books. 


The Case Secker and 


Warburg. 


By Joyce Carey. 
2s.) 











READERS who have enjoyed a necvelist’s work feel a shiver of 
apprehension when he turns pamphleteer. Joyce Carey’s Africa 
novels have been so very good: can he, we wonder, approach 
our brains more effectively than he has already touched our 
imaginations and sympathies? Does he not say himself of man 
in this very book, “ His brain is the tool by which his feelings 
look for satisfaction.” In these times, however, few writers are 
able to resist pamphleteering, and Joyce Carey’s admirers wil 
have to admit that he makes a good forthright job of it. 

His main purpose seems to be to shake us out of illusions and 
complacencies about Africa. He does this with an assurance 
that is only possible because he is so very certain of what should, 
and indeed will, happen to the rest of the world. His plea is for 
freedom, and he spares a chapter for his philosophy of freedom 
It is not, as John Stuart Mill believed, an absence of restraint 
by government, but something positive, the power to do what 
you like. For this more, and not less, government is needed; 
more education; more industry and wealth ; a more comples, 
not a simpler, society. Tribal polity, he argues, could not givt 
freedom: it was as authoritarian in its own way as modem 
Nazism. This leads him to expose the new political romantes, 
including de Valera and Gandhi, who look backwards for thei 
model of the golden age and not to a future in which modemit 
is forced to serve the best needs of men. . 

For himself, he is a confident optimist about the present a 
future world, and he urges us to share his confidence and tk 
Africa by the hand and hustle her along to our promising 20% 
He sees the difficulties. He is willing to share the depress 
estimates of disintegrating tribalism, to face the unhappy pi 
cesses through which the half-educated may pass, and even ! 
foresee strikes and violent nationalism. But, he argues, politi@ 
frustration stagnation, poverty and soil-erosion are even mot 
disastrous, and, unless we attack them along their who 
front with a speed hitherto undreamed of in our colonial phile- 
sophy, we shall be heading for trouble of a far less healthy kind 
than the bracing tensions of progress, 

Most educationists wil! feel they want to question Mr. Cart} 


2 . - 
rather severely about his chapter upon adult education, in wha 
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he seems tO value quality and leadership rather too lightly. And 
ly all his readers, having caught his excitement and hurried 
_ with him to the summit from which they are to view the 
nos He land of his main political solution, will be disappointed 
eS oe yery confined and conventional view he exhibits of a 
rt world, in which Africa slips all too easily into her proper 
ct But this and other major and minor quarrels will not 
efface their impression of an honest and vivid presentation in 
‘ery new and alarming colours of the Africa which, perhaps, 
pd thought they knew. MARGERY PERHAM. 


An Answer to Gibbon 


A Study of Thought and 


istianity and Classical Culture, L 
= By Charles N. Cochrane. 


Action from Augustus to Augustine. 
Oxford ; Clarendon Press. 30s.) 


From his snug bachelor seclusion in the warm afterno on of the 
cighteenth> century, Gibbon, with his back to the rising tide of the 
French Revolution, saw the first centuries of the Christian era 
gs a supreme example of decadence. This book, conceived, 
carried and born in the years between two wars, is a confutation 
of the thesis of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 


For Gibbon, the years A.D. 96 to 192 were a Golden Age of 
reason and common sense, and it whetted his appetite for the 
spectacle of human folly to watch how superstition and hysteria 
could sap the foundations of Classical culture and security and 
leave them defenceless against the barbarian. He said the Roman 
Empire fell because mankind is never sensible for long. Professor 
Cochrane, in the intervals of helping to run a Canadian University, 
has somehow found time to survey four centuries of Gibbon’s 
territory and to suggest a different interpretation. For him, the 
reason why the Roman world collapsed was that it had ceased to 
be able te digest new ideas—it wilted physically from its mental 
rigidity. For him the decline and fall illustrates, not the curve 
of a cycle bringing mankind back from order to chaos, but the 
penalty of ceasing to think. A society, he argues, which shows 
itself incapable of mental progress must give way to one prepared 
to go on struggling to make sense of the world. The Christian 
philosophy of life superseded the classical by virtue of its more 
solid foundations and its profounder analysis ; so it was progress 
and not decadence which carried mankind forward from Augustus 
to Augustine. In this period, in fact, was born the idea needed 
to revitalise civilisation. The philosophy of the classical world, 

heroic efforts and achievements, never succeeded in 
1 secure home for the human spirit, because, even in 








s highest flights, with Plato or Virgil, it never shook itself 
free of the primitive fear of savage man at odds with a hostile 
universe. Classical tragedy is the tragedy of fate. This is because 
even the Greeks—lIet alone the Romans—never saw man as the 


his own destiny, equipped with intellect, will and 
passion suificient to give him the mastery of events; across the 
path of adventurous man lay always the black shadow of luck: 


cunning might help him along but only luck could bring him 
home. 

Just over 500 pages is not much space in which to tackle a thesis 
such as this, in the way Professor Cochrane has chosen to do it. 
Not has the sequence of events and the long series of 


imperial attempts to cope with them to be fitted into the story, 
under the three heads of Reconstruction, beginning with Augustus, 
with Constantine, and Regeneration, 
iting in the Career of Saint Augustine, but the inter- 

this sequence rests on the analysis of every available 


beginning 





literary » from Cicero, Sallust, Livy and Tacitus to Pelagius 
and Athanasius and Augustine: this analysis itself involving 
constant rence to the founders of the classical circle of ideas: 
Hippocrat Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato and Aristotle. 
There is a bold sweep in Professor Cochrane’s handling of his 


ere 





He has earned the right to meet Gibbon in the gate. 
esis will assuredly put new heart into anyone with a 
yuman values who will take the trouble to grasp it. What 
does is to confirm, in no uncertain manner, that, at 
beginning of modern history (as against classical), in a 
political and social chaos more bewildering than any- 
thing we have known since, the horizon of humanity was enlarged, 
and for the first time was found an enduring home for the human 
spirit. The Christian synthesis, as worked out on the witness 
of the Gospels and the Nicene creed by St. Augustine, pointed 











the way the freedom of the individual. Augustine himself won 
his own wav to the perfect freedom of the service of God, and 
it was as the result of his experience that he proclaimed “a 
fevolutionary view of will as the one efficient cause of human 
activity.” The four centuries which separate Augustine from the 
founder of our religion are not long for the message of the 
Carper r of Nazareth to build itself into the framework of 
Europe society. Those of us who believe that human dignity 
is worth fighting for, as the keystone to the arch of our social 
order, will welcome the evidence of this remarkable book. 


KENNETH BELL. 
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The Curve ot Knowledge 


A Short History of Science to the Nineteenth Century. By 

Charles Singer. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d ) 
A COMPREHENSIVE history of science cannot yet be written, because 
the facts are not established. Many writers of scientific history 
have not realised this, and, with a simple faith in the scholarship 
of their predecessors, have repeated the dreary collections of 
apocryphal anecdotes and misinterpretations which we know too 
well. The author of this admirable work has learnt from a life- 
time of studies in the history and methods of science the limita- 
tions of our knowledge. He has not attempted to write a history 
of the knowledge that science has produced, still less of its social 
and economic causes and effects; but has confined himself to 
the promise of his title and has written a history of science, the 
active process of making knowledge. We may not know whether 
Roger Bacon invented gunpowder, but we can assess his part in 
promoting natural philosophy ; the inventor of the telescope will 
never be known with certainty, but its infinite importance in 
opening up the closed universe of antiquity is within the 
historian’s grasp. 

The theme of the book is expressible by a curve—the rise, 
decline and revival of the spirit of science. The millennia of 
craftsmanship in which the inhabitants of Egypt, Mesopotamia 
and the Valley of the Indus laid the foundation of the useful 
arts and their refinements—medicine, mathematics and astronomy 
—receive but a few pages, for in those distant years the spirit 
of science was still unborn. 

Science came into being in the seventh century B.c. among 
those “who spoke a dialect of Greek and numbered themselves 
among the Hellenes,” and their increasing mental coherence and 
organisation culminated in the great world-systems of Aristotle 
and Plato, who sought to include within a single scheme the 
whole activity of the universe, material, human, and divine. The 
author makes a valuable distinction between ancient and modern 
science, when he contrasts the unlimited objective of the former, 
which stopped at nothing short of a blue-print of the cosmos, 
based though it was on the scantiest of evidence, with the 
limited objectives of modern science, elucidating the ways of 
Nature step by step and incorporating the results into the great 
body of knowledge, accessible to all, yet capable of being grasped 
by no single mind. 

Aristotle, in the author’s view, marks the summit of the curve, 
and after him follows a succession of failures ; first the “ failure 
of nerve” in the Alexandrian period, manifest in the divorce of 
science and philosophy; then the failure of inspiration under 
Imperial Rome ; lastly, the failure of knowledge itself in the 
Middle Ages. Failure there was, if all but science is excluded 
from our view, but the whole man may see this regress as a 
consequence of the growth of the human spirit. The universal 
systems were brilliant tours de force, but they neither corresponded 
with reality nor were of use in discovering it. The lamentable 
weakness of Aristotle’s physics, which fettered science for fifteen 
hundred years, was the result of a premature mating of science 
and philosophy, and such men as Archimedes, Hero and Ptolemy 
served science the better for limiting their objectives in the 
modern manner. The failure, first of scientific inspiration, then 
of scientific knowledge, in the first millennium of the Christian 
era is certain, yet it is possible to view this plunge into material 
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deserted science, not because he was weary of it, but because 
there loomed before him the need to take part in the greatest 
movement of all history, the building of what, pace auctoris, 
might be called the science of right living. The world 
saw religion as more important than natural science, and while 
the vast research which built the doctrine of the Church was 
still in progress, no man would set his hand to any lesser task. 


Professor Singer’s survey of science from its earliest years 
until its revival in the sixteenth century stands apart from any 
other in his understanding of the vanished concepts which went 
to build the ancient world. Matter and mind are enough for 
all of us today and too much for some ; but until the eighteenth 
century, men felt the need for links between the two. The world- 
soul, the influences which stretched from the macrocosm to the 
microcosm, the chain of natural, animal and vital spirits which 
joined soul and body are essential parts of early scientific thought, 
and I know of no work, other than this, which does justice to 
their importance. The author’s study of the period from 1400 
to 1850 is no less admirable, if less exceptional by reason of its 
better known content. His treatment of Galileo does justice to 
that great man who, standing head and shoulders above his con- 
temporaries, is seen to be the first modern man of science and the 
progenitor of the mechanical conception of the universe, which, 
built up half unawares by Newton and the natural philosophers 
of the eighteenth century, formed the substance of the nineteenth- 
century world-outlook. 


Before laying down the threads of the past the author speculates 
on the direction in which they will lead us in the future. He 
thinks that “ Science is now reaching a stage in which an adequate 
scientific equipment will involve some regard to the world as an 
interconnected whole, in other words, in which Science and 
Philosophy will dwell less apart. Notably it seems probable 
that the conceptions of the separation of mind from mind and 
of mind from matter may need modification.” Agreed: and the 
task may prove to be no smaller than the sum total of all that this 
book records. F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR. 


A Letter from a British 
Prisoner of War 








aa HOPE you will excuse the liberty 1 take in 
writing to you. You see, 1 am _ without 
parents, sister or brother and as far as I know 
have no relatives in England. From the books and 
games received here from your Fund I thought per- 
haps you would not mind me writing to you—it’s 
nice to be able to write to somebody in dear old 
England and then I would have some hope of receiv- 
ing a letter or parcel — I haven’t had one as yet. 
Your gifts are much appreciated in this camp and 
do much to relieve the monotony of prison life.” 
(STALAG XX A.) 
The above is but one of hundreds of letters we receive 
from our men shut away in German Prison Camps. To 
these men our regular parcels of books, games and 


extra cigarettes—each parcel individually addressed— 
bring escape from almost incredible monotony One 
Prisoner writes, “ You cannot realise what pleasure 
reading matter of any kind gives to all of us under 
these conditions. We pray to God that your work may 


Another writes, “ Books in a place like this 
are a positive heaven on earth.” A third writes, 
“However long our captivity lasts we shall never 


forget those at home who have helped to make it 


endurable.” 
a 

There are sixty thousand British Prisoners of War, 
most of whom have been in captivity for a year or 
more. Please help us prove to these men that they are 
not (and never will be) forgotten. 7/6 will pay for a 
parcel to a prisoner: £4 4s, will send regular parcels 
for a year. Please send a donation TO-DAY to 

MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES or LORD ABERDARE 


Director Chairman 


continue.’ 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 


Censorship regulations preclude our acceptance of gifts of books. 
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The German Heresy 
Thus Spake Germany. Edited by W. W. Coole and M. F Pott 
Foreword by Sir Robert Vansittart. (Routledge. ros. 6d.) " 
THE first, but, it is to be. hoped, not the only, consequence of the 
publication of this book may be the revival of what may be Called 
the Vansittart controversy, since Lord Vansittart’s Preface 
contains a slashing reply to his critics and an even more vigorous 
and indignant affirmation of his thesis than Black Record. There 
is, however, a change of emphasis which deserves to be noted. 
Lord Vansittart’s earlier book was interpreted as an indictment of 
the Germans as a race; he traced the origins of their eyj 
character to the earliest days of their history. Here he repudiates 
racialism, but repeats his charge against the German nation that 
Hitler and Nazism are no new, isolated, abnormal phenomena, 
but the natural outgrowth of German history and the consistent 
expression of the predominant German philosophy. 

It must be admitted that powerful support is given to this 
argument by the compilers of this vast selection, which they 
wisely begin with Frederick the Great. During the last World 
War the late William Archer compiled an admirable sor Gems 
of German Thought, an ironic title which implied an inclination 
not to take the German militarists, neo-pagans and extreme im- 
perialists altogether seriously. That inclination will not be shared 
by any reader of the present book. With a far wider field than 
Archer had, and with the elevation to supreme power in the past 
few years of men of a type which even under Wilhelm II were 
treated as extremists of limited influence, the compilers have 
greatly increased the number of quotations—there are no fewer 
than forty-five pages of titles of sources. They have not, however 
inflated their book with quotations from insignificant writers : 
their work has been done soberly and with responsibility, and 
unbelievable as some of their quotations may appear as deriving 
from a responsible person, the sceptical reader’s doubts are again 
and again resolved by a glance at the notes, which show that this 
or that monstrous sentiment comes from a man of real authority 
or a periodical of wide circulation and influence. Now and then 
the editors are open to criticism ; they appear to assume that the 
longing for German unity was in itself evil; also their citations 
of Thomas Mann, for example, seem to imply that they rule out 
a change of heart. But these are minor objections ; on the whole 
the book is fair and representative, and it should not merely stir 
up controversy, but stimulate constructive thought. For in estab- 
lishing, by sheer weight of example, that Nazism is not a mere 
abnormality imposed by a small minority, they raise the question 
of what, then, is to be done about it, how the long perversion of 
German policy and the German mind is to be reversed. This is 
in the long run a problem of education, of—one might say— 
religious conversion, and this book illustrates its immensity in a 
way no other book has done before. JOHN STAPLETON. 


A Jew Errant 
Wanderer Between Two Worlds. By Norman Bentwich. 
Paul. 12s. 6d.) 

NORMAN BENTWICH is entitled to claim that he was born a 
Zionist and that his father was one before him. Bentwich pére 
was a disciple of Herzl, and he paid a visit to the Holy Land 
in 1897—long before the cruising-era. Bentwich fils first went 
there -in 1908 and saw the early Jewish colonies. “The Jewish 
farmer in those days was 2 ‘ Boaz,’ superintending and directing, 
and Jewish agricultural labourers were scarcely known. The 
Arab fellahin did most of the rough work in the Jewish fields 
and orchards.” He accepted a legal appointment in Egypt in 
1912, because Egypt was next door to Palestine, received a com- 
mission in the Camel Transport Corps in 1915, and reached his 
goal in 1918 as Procurator-General of Occupied Enemy Territory 
Administration (South). He was still holding that appointment— 
with the less breathless title of Attorney-General of Palestine— 
in 1931, when the Labour Government required him to relinquish 
it on the singular ground that “the difficulties with which the 
Administration have contended owing to the peculiar political 
and racial position of Palestine would not be diminished by your 
retention of the office of Attorney-General.” The general applica 
tion of this criterion might have seriously depleted the public 
service at home and abroad; a single resort to it served the 
immediate purpose. 

Mr. Bentwich bears no malice and seldom employs a sharper 
weapon than that of reticence. (“It was not then a disqualifica- 
tion for office to be a Jew and a Zionist” is his nearest approach 
to bitterness.) His narrative should be welcome to all who seek 
a considered and dispassionate appreciation of personalities and 
tendencies in Palestine. It will disappoint those in quest 
scandal and sensation. He saw Palestine in the worst years only 
as a visitor and passes no judgements. But he has continued his 
work for the chosen race. if not in the promised land, and his 
record of efforts to alleviate the lot of Jewish victims of persecu- 
tion elsewhere is a gallant story, if on the whole a sad one— 
the story of “a Jew errant, wandering between two worlds, one 
dead, one struggling to be born.” R. V. VERNON. 
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TO ORGANISE ONE-QUARTER OF THE WORLD 





GEORGE CATLIN’S 
(QNEANGLO-AMERICAN 
NATION 


Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. J. C. WEDGWOOD, D.S.O., M.P., 
late Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Preface by Professor ERNEST BARKER, D.Litt. 
3s. 6d. 
has won the following expressions of approval from 
Ministers and ex-Ministers. 
LORD SANKEY, 
late Lord Chancellor. 
holds the field. 
will have deserved 
hemispheres.” 
LORD BEAVERBROOK, 
Minister of State. 

“It is an immense project, and Lord Beaverbrook is 
happy to think it is getting such powerful advocacy.” 
The Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY, P.C., M.P., 
Secretary of State for India. 

“T have read vour book with the greatest interest and 
with a considerable measure of agreement.” 
LESLIE HORE-BELISHA, M.P., 
late Secretary of State for War. 

“TI congratulate you on the inspiring plea you are 
making for Anglo-Saxony .... This 1s the greatest 
constructive idea in the modern world.” 


Sr WALTER MONCKTON, K.C.V.O., ‘K.C., 
Director, Ministry of Information. 

“T share the feelings which I see Mr. Amery has 

expressed about it.” 
Sir T. DRUMMOND SHIELS, M.C., M.P., 

late Under-Secretary, Colonial Office. 

“T consider it one of the best informed and_ best- 

balanced statements of the Federal case that we have 

yet had.” 
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OTHER OPINIONS. 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
“It seemed to me to state the case for union with 
America at this stage better than I have seen it done 
from the British standpoint.” 

GEORGE GIBSON, 
President, Trades Union Council. 
“IT welcome your book as a constructive and practical 
contribution in the discussion of post-war policies... . 
I hope your book will be read by everybody.” 

MAURICE FANSHAWE, 


League of Nations Union. 


“It seems to me to be full of good and possible things : 
and a yery effective reply to some of the moonshine of 
Streit . easily written, inspiring, even dominating.” 


“THE OBSERVER.” 
st persuasive, interesting and constructive book.” 
J. A. SPENDER; 


“Sunday Times.” 


“Am 


“ Mr. Streit and Professor Catlin are doing essential 
pioneer work in clearing the ground for this great 
debate of the future.” 


ANDREW DAKERS LIMITED; 
42, GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
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A modern woman in 
an ancient sanctuary 


PEACOCK 
ANGEL 


By E. S. DROWER 


None of the minorities of Iraq has caused more 
curiosity than the Yazidis, the so-called devil wor- 
shippers. Here is an eye-witness’s account of their 
secret cult and their sanctuaries. J/lustrated. 10s. 6d. 





NEW FICTION 


THESE TIMES 
OF TRAVAIL 


By L. F. LOVEDAY PRIOR 
Author of “ The Valley of Exile” 


Miss Prior’s earlier novel was a gripping and _his- 
torically valuable picture of life in the former Austrian 
provinces absorbed by Italy. This new story, in which 
pathos, comedy, adventure and tragedy are combined, 
shows what happened as the Italian yoke got heavier. 


DERRICK 
PREEST 


A first novel by STUART SMITH 


“Like Aldous Huxley superimposed on Arnold Bennett. 
Mr. Smith is original and he boldly attacks both the 
domestic and intellectual problems of the lower middle 
class in a new way. He has force and great intelligence.” 
—The Observer. 7s. 6d. 


APRIL 
ESCAPADE 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


This is a typically Norris story, refreshingly romantic 
and completely apart from the war. Mary O'Hara is 
a modern girl who thinks she can throw convention to 
the winds for a few brief hours, but the outcome was 
most unexpected. 7s. 6d. 














First Cheap Edition (4s.) of 
DOROTHY WHIPPLE’S 
THE PRIORY 


Book Society Choice and Daily Mail Choice. “‘ Fresh, delight- 
ful, absorbing. I sincerely recommend it.”—The Spectator. 
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Masaryk 


".he Life and Times of Masaryk, the President-Liberator. A 
Biographical Study of Europe since 1848. By Victor Cohen. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

No one remembers the makers of Yugoslavia or of greater 

Rumania ; and the greatness even of Pilsudski was of a limited 

sort. But the figure of Masaryk gives the central European 

settlement of 1919 its justification, and perhaps there cannot be 
too many books about him. The difficulty is that Masaryk 

wrote an unsurpassable account of his work in The Making of a 

State, and a biographer can only add glosses on this: explain 

the intricacies of the Agram treason trial or add a few details 

about Masaryk’s family. This was well done last year by Paul 

Selver ; and in this book is not done so well. But Mr. Cohen 

claims to do more—to write the Times as well as the Life. He 

has not succeeded. The historical setting is little more than a 

smudge, vague and inaccurate: Deak and Eétvés, the advocates 

of generous treatment for the nationalities in Hungary, appear 
as the founders of “ Magyarisation”; Delcassé is described as 

Prime Minister of France ; the Serbs are said to have stirred up 

the “Slavs and Slovaks.” The list could be continued in- 

definitely. 

What is needed is not further lives of Masaryk, but a serious 
discussion of his work, of his failures as well as of his successes. 
For instance, Masaryk hoped to solve the problem of the small 
numbers of the Czechs by amalgamating them with the Slovaks 
in a single “Czechoslovak” nation. This was a fundamental 
idea of his—and it failed ; jt alienated so many Slovaks as to 
provide a basis for the present Slovak puppet State, and even 
the Czechs (even the Manchester Guardian) now speak of 
Czecho-Slovakia, two peoples, not one. Again, Masaryk was a 
philosopher who became a man of action—unlike Lenin, a man 
of action who picked up a smattering of rather bad philosophy. 
Did not his philosophical starting-point lead him to under- 
estimate some of the economic realities of modern society ? Or, 
again, if Czechoslovakia was so great an improvement on the old 
Austria, why did Masaryk so often have to resort to Cabinets of 
officials—the favourite device of Francis Joseph? However 
obvious the defects of the Habsburg Monarchy, however in- 
evitable and desirable its destruction, these are questions a writer 
on Masaryk should ask, if not answer; but above all he must 
know his facts and get them right. A. J. P. TAytor. 


Facile Art and Difficult Criticism 


The White Horseman, Prose and Verse of the New Apocalypse. 

Edited by G. F. Hendry and Henry Treece. (Routledge. 6s.) 
It is ten years since the Auden-Spender group of poets appeared, 
and it is not surprising that a new constellation is now over the 
horizon. The name—The New Apocalypse—falls a little flat 
for a start. When we look more closely, we find that here we 
have the nineteenth-century French fleur-du-mal, run to seed in 
Surrealism, sprouting on the stony ground of Britain (north at 
that), but too feebly to be either good or evil. 

Surrealism had the great asset of excellent presentation, and a 
certain social excitement galvanised into a good semblance of 
life what was, one now sees, already a corpse. Less well pre- 
sented, and already spent, even Mr. Herbert Read failed in 
England to make it a go. The white horseman, with its no capitals, 
manifesto, and the mutual adulation of its contributors, palely 





THE CHURCH AND THE 
NEW ORDER 


By WILLIAM PATON, D.D. 
6/- net. 


/ 
‘Frank, courageous and knowledgeable, with definite views and 
intense conviction... One particular emphasis is the necessity of an 
identity of purpose and policy with America in establishing the New 
Order. It is a book for the hour, compact, lucid and thought- 
comp lling.”—British Weekly. 


CHRISTIAN REUNION 
A PLEA FOR ACTION 
By HUGH MARTIN 
Ready September 2nd 6/- net. 


The book seeks to promote understanding and fellowship between 
the churches, to remove some of the obstacles and to suggest lines 
of practical action. 


S C. M. PRESS 
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recalls transition and the réclame of Minotaur. The André 
Breton of Apocalypse is Mr. G. S. Fraser. His manifesto, 
written in smartly corrupt, yet simple minded, Cambridge Prose 
is excessively immature. He is childishly ignorant of society - not 
having learned, for example, that to political, religious ang 
scientific bodies a poet may profitably give allegiance, but not 
advice ; or that the poet who “ asks for freedom for man” has Not 
yet the answer to the Sphinx, that every culture-hero must know 
at the outset. One point Mr. Fraser makes that deserves to be 
noticed—that the Apocalyptics regard their duty of clarity a5 
being primarily to their vision ; in contrast with the Auden schoo} 
they “attach less importance, or possibly a more respectfyj 
importance, to an audience.” More respectful, because commog 
humanity goes beyond common idiom. 

The poems, by five or six young poets, are not outstandingly 
obscure or otherwise striking. Henry Treece has a vivid cop. 
tinuum of imagery and can sustain a long poem. G. S. Fraze; 
strikes occasional memorable lines, and Tom Scott’s “ loch and 
star” revives Celtic Twilight in a Scottish setting. The shor 
stories are uniformly bad, written in a keyed-up style charac. 
teristic of the contents of the waste-paper baskets of all young 
authors. If the story-writers write sharp, Mr. Hendry as a critic 
writes flat. The chief interest of his long essay is the light jt 
throws on the books that these young men are reading. Mr 
Hendry’s essay is strewn thickly with names—Sallustius, Freud, 
Lawrence (D. H.), Kolnai, Napoleon, McDougall, Ginsberg, A, § 
Neill, Gutkind Doutte, Dr. Suttie, Manes Sperber, are a few of 
them. There is no evidence that Mr. Hendry has as yet benefited 
by this all too general reading. 

In contrast with Mr. Hendry’s pedantry, Mr. Robert Melville 
has written one of the best essays on modern painting that | 
have seen, and outstandingly the ablest contribution to this 
volume. Mr. Melville fails only in applying his critical faculties 
to his friends, but even here it is right that he should expect of 
his own generation an attainment equal to that of artists of the 
past. We ourselves must elect our peers, and take the conse- 
quences. KATHLEEN RAINE, 


The Reverend Joe Miller 
Wit and Humour. By the Rev. G. F. Hill, D.D. (Roberts, Norwich. 15.) 


Tue sound of church bells, so he assured us, enabled Mr. Froude 
on occasions partially to bridge the gap separating him from the 
Middle Ages; in much the same way Dr. Hill’s merry little 
carillon carries those who have ears to hear back to an age which 
today seems almost equally remote. Nothing, as has frequently 
been pointed out, dates so much as humour, and nothing, there- 
fore, can well be more evocative. On opening the present volume 
the reader will at once find himself transported to that half- 
forgotten provincial world, peopled almost exclusively by absent- 
minded clergymen, impertinent choir-boys and deaf vergers, where 
every railway carriage contains a witty fellow-traveller and nervous 
householders have only to open the back-door to find themselves 
confronted with a worthless but humorous tramp. Those witha 
taste for clerical life and an enthusiasm for England’s Glory 
matches will here find what I feel certain the author would 
describe, if his modesty permitted, as “a rich feast.” 

The volume is divided into four sections. The first, entitled 
“Our Divine Lord and Wit,” it would be improper for a layman 
to criticise, but one may perhaps be allowed to suggest in passing 
that if, as the author suggests, St. Matthew xv 14 was intended 
as a joke, one is forced considerably to revise one’s ideas on the 
Gospel spirit. The remaining chapters are devoted to “ Clerics 
and Wit,” “Laymen and Wit,” and “Eire and Wit.” The last 
is too specialised for my taste, but will doubtless achieve its own 
particular public. The second, culled, as it largely is, from the 
pages of humorous journals of many lands, of which the author 
appears to have an exhaustive knowledge, lacks not unnaturally 
the personal touch which elsewhere gives the book its peculiar 
and delightful character. (Incidentally, it conjures up a wonderful 
picture of a book-lined rectory-study, where Paley’s Evidences 
rub shoulders with bound volumes of Answers and Tit-Bits, and 
old copies of The Christian Year lie cheek by jowl with back- 
numbers of Fliegende Blatter.) But Clerics and Wit could hardly, 
one fancies, be better. Maybe a Church of England upbringing 
and a Norfolk background render me unduly partial, but the reader 
will here find embalmed an atmosphere not easily capturable 
between the pages of a book. Admittedly, the anecdotes themselves 
are not very like those in, say, the New Yorker, as the following 
example will show: “A well-known honorary canon, who had 
been playing cricket on the Saturday, at the end of the Second 
Lesson, said, ‘Here endeth the second innings,’ which revealed 
the lamentable fact that his mind was more inclined to cricket 
than reading the Second Lesson! ” Nevertheless, they certainly 
bear out the author’s claim that “a great deal of wit and humour 
enter into the clergy’s lives, for which we thank God most 
warmly.” 

Only one minor criticism occurs to me; it is surely rather 
strange not to find in a book of humorous anecdotes by a Norfolk 
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FOR LATE AUTUMN PUBLICATION 


H. E. BATES 
The Modern Short Story 


Mr. Bates, himself one of the greatest living 

writers of short stories in English, has written a 

major work of literary criticism and history. The 

present revival of the art of the short story and 

the author's own enthusiastic following will make 

this one of the most eagerly awaited publications 
of the Autumn season. 

























| RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Jacobite Epilogue 
HENRIETTA TAYLER 


“She has done much to establish the true story of the 
Risings. She has shown it to be more human, more pathetic, 
and no less romantic than the twopence-coloured version of 


popular legend.’’—Spectator. Illustrated I5s. net 


| Dictators 
| J. D. CHAMBERS 


This timely and illuminating study deserves the widest 
possible reading. Dr. Chambers analyses the careers and 
characters of famous dictators of the past and isolates certain 
common factors. He applies the same reasoning to the 
present-day Dictators with significant results. 4s. net 


| A Puzzle Mine 


| H. E. DUDENEY 


Some 350 real brain-teasers by that king of puzzle-pro- 
pounders the late H. E. Dudeney. Guaranteed to stretch 
and refresh the minds of all who welcome problems of 
this kind. 5s. net 
































THE MOST DRAMATIC PERIOD OF THE WAR 
—AT A GLANCE! 


HORRABIN’S 


Atlas— History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
| Vol. 4. January—July [941 


Once more “the man who makes maps speak "’ uses his 
unrivalled maps and his gift of terse and vivid prose to 
give us the progress of the war to date. 
| 

Thic new volume covers the Campaigns in North Africa and Abyssinia, 
the Battle of Britain, the Battle of the Atlantic, the war in Greece, 
Syria, and the Invasion of Russia. Figures of comparative air 
d the progress of America’s aid are also included. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS 





Two new volumes ready shortly 


POLITICS AND LAW 


in the United States 
By D. W. BROGAN 


vernment of its age, power, and dignity, 
area, as the United States, and at a time 
when we are perplexed by the problem of how to organise a 
peaceful Europe, this book, which calls attention to the 
solutions adopted in America, is both useful and umely. 


THE 
FOUNDATIONS AND 
THE FUTURE OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By P. H. WINFIELD 


It is much that the author, an authority in International Law, 
should be able to write: “I have a strong faith in the certainty 
of better things to come and in the progress of International 
Law to a.well-ordered world.” His book is a clear account 
of the basis, present validity, and wide operation of Inter- 
national Law, and shows how deeply established it is in spite 
of the present state of the world. 3s. 6d. net 
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Seven volumes have already been published in the series. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE 


HISTORY OF POLAND 


From Augustus II to Pilsudski 
(1697-1935) 


Edited by W. F. REDDAWAY, J. H. PENSON 
O. HALECKI and R. DYBOSKI 


With 3 maps. 30s. net 


This History of Poland was planned (in 1936) to trace from 
earliest times the antecedents of a nation which had been 
lately restored to liberty. This volume, which is a fairly 
comprehensive study of the decline, the servitude, and the 
rebirth of Poland, has suffered less than the earlier parts 
from the sudden interruption of all communication with 
Poland in 1939, and now receives separate publication. 


3 
> 
: 
‘JOSEPH CONRAD 


Poland’s English Genius 


By M. C. BRADBROOK 


“A practical kind of analysis of both his ‘sea stuff’ and the 
rest. It is a light skilfully shed on his personality and talent 
by reflection from his own luminous creations. The work is 


well done.”” Times Literary Supplement. 3s. 6d. net 
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parson a single example of the innumerable tales current about 
the present occupant of the See of Norwich? 
OsBERT LANCASTER. 


Entertainment-Business 


Ringside. By Trevor Wignall. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. WIGNALL has had a very large experience of professional 
boxing, and, now that he does not expect to return to his job 
as a sporting journalist, he allows himself a freedom of comment 
that would not have been possible while he still represented a 
newspaper. For the sports-reperter is the servant of the public, in 
that he must to some extent help to keep the illusions which the 
public cherish. Everyone who knows anything at all about 
boxing knows that in the past twenty years a great many fights 
have had entertainment-value only: that the result was settled 
(or foredoomed) with the signing of the articles. Many, too, knew 
about the technique of the “ build-up,” and other matters even 
less reputable. These things flourished because a new, large 
public, which included women, wanted entertainment. They 
cared nothing about boxing. They wanted action and the kill. 
As a result, willing victims came to the sacrifice, for a consider- 
ation which would have dazzled most pre-1914 champions. There 
was money to be made in the ring, and even more to be made 
out of it: and the public did not mind being cheated, as long 
as the deceit was not too gross and the spectacle was lively. 
Mr. Wignall liked this state of affairs no better than any other 
laver of boxing, but it was no part of his business 10 say so. No 
one would have thanked him—least of all the public. But he can 
say it now, very crisply and efficiently. That done, he passes in 
review the chief figures and fights of the period between two wars. 
He appraises justly Ted Broadribb’s victory over Carpentier, 
who had just as much experience, was far the better known, and 
was fighting at home before an audience violently hostile to the 
Englishman. He pays a deserved tribute to the skill of Loughran, 
does overdue justice to Phil Scott, calls in Frank Moran to 
celebrate Begkett’s left hook, and gives the best account I have 
read of the Walker-Milligan fight. The prize for the best heavy- 
weight who never won a championship he gives to Tommy 
Gibbons. He has a good word for Braddock as a boxer, and his 
analysis of Joe Louis is excellent. He names Jimmy Wilde as 
the best ever, and has many interesting things to say about the 








BRITISH 
MINERAL WATER 


Now that Continental Waters are so difficult to obtain 
many people are swelling the ranks of those, who, 
for years, have found relief in Sulis. Expert analysis 
shows this Bath Mineral Water comparable in’ every 
respect to those of foreign Spas. The 
recommends it, 


medical profession 
merchants or chemists stock 
it and the supply never fails Write for the booklet, 
“ Britain Leads” and learn more about these marvellous 

“Waters of the Sun.” Still or 
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other little men of the golden era. 


: - He rates Max Baer hi 
but in writing of him suddenly emulates that remarkable Stvlis. 


ghly 


“ 


his colleague Mr. Bennison: I credit the story that there 
were times when training reacted on him as poison does pe 
gulper. . I am afraid it is utterly true that he squandete 
the richest portion of his fistic inheritance in the Pursuit of 
pleasure.” One interesting fact Mr. Wignall reveals is that hd 
Doyle, had he chosen, could have met Louis in place of Farr 
The book is lazily put together, with too much Tepetition 
There are a few mistakes—Sam McVea spelled his name with a 
“a,” not a “y,” and the tenor Melchior’s first name js Laurity 
but it is honest, vigorous and entertaining, and the lover of boxin 
should put it on his shelves. A.G STRONG, 


Not Such Good Company 


At Odd Moments. 
5s.) 
Good Company. 


By Bernard Darwin. (Oxford University Preg 


By Arthur Stanley. (Gollancz. 43s. 6d.) 


AN anthology of poems needs no apology apart from the quality 
of the poetry selected. Each poem lives in its own right; ay 
entity complete in itself and as perfect as the author can make jt 
An anthology of prose is another matter altogether. Pages ap 
torn from their context, characters from their settings, incidens 
from the sequence whence they derive their vitality and withoy 
which they would never have happened. To quote from the 
better of these two anthologies, At Odd Moments, William Hazliy 
says in The Plain Speaker: “ New-fangled books are also like 
made-dishes in this respect, that they are generally little else by 
hashes and rifaccimentos of what has been served up entire and 
in a more natural state at other times.” 


This seems pre-eminently true of Good Company. It contain 
a curiously haphazard collection of snippets of prose. As they 
stand they mean little or nothing apart from the reader’s ability 
to supplement largely from memory. Even then he may wonder 
why in particular these passages were chosen. Bertie, the Guards- 
man, is as dead as any waxwork figure apart from the glory of 
the Two Flags from which he is torn. Even the formidable Mrs 
Whiteoak becomes in these pages merely a tiresome domestic 
tyrant and Mrs. Proudie something a great deal less than herself 
The prose of a number of pieces chosen cannot stand up to the 
strain of selection and isolation. 


Mr. Darwin gives us more solid and less haphazard fare. His 
passages are more generous in their proportions and so mor 
satisfying. Borrow, Dickens, Lamb, Scott, Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Thackeray are frequently cited. More care has been 
taken to make the excisions less with the scissors than with the 
judgement. We can see why they were made and even disagree- 
ment can stimulate interest. A wakeful reader may find a favourite 
scene or incident actually under his eyes, or at least enough o 
other scenes to re-awaken memory of yet others held in deeper 
affection. Sport occupies an important place and Hazlitt’ 
“ Cavanagh the Fives-Player ” lives again in these pages. Cricket 
is well served in the quotations from John Nyren’s The Cricketer 
of My Time, Jonn Mitford and others. Thackeray’s “ Ballad o 
Bouillabaisse ” deserves to be better known and makes up some 
what for the lack of other culinary pieces. Mr. Darwin frankly 
says that his selections “ have been chosen on no particular plan 
and for no more definite reason than that the chooser is fond of 
them.” It is a worthy admission, and many readers will agree 
that the reason has been vindicated. FRANCIS HEATHCOTE 


Reporting on China 


China Shall Rise Again. By Madame Chiang Kai-shek. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 


MapaME CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S contribution to this useful book 
comprises its lively -head and tail. Its solid body is the joint 
production of leading members of the Chinese Government am 
other officials, amongst them H. H. Kung—Madame Chiang’ 
brother-in-law, a direct descendant of Confucius in the 76th 
generation—who is Vice-President of the Executive Yuan, aid 
concurrently Minister of Finance; General Ho /Ying-chi, 
Minister of War; Dr. Wang Chung-hui, Minister of Foreigt 
Affairs ; Dr. Wong Wen-hao—the “o” instead of “a” is pr 
sumably a matter of personal preference—Minister of Econome 
Affairs; Chen Li-fu, Minister of Education; Dr. T. Z. Kis, 
Director-General of the Chinese National Health Administratio; 
and Rewi Alley, Technical Adviser to the Chinese Industnd 
Co-operatives—a New Zealander and the only for 
contributor. 

The head and the tail are both charged with emotion, a 
both carry stings. Thus Chapter III is called “The Road © 
Passionate Patriotism,” and Chapter XXIII, entitled “ Chines 
Thought on Democratic Policy,” says that: 

* Democratic have fallen far short of that lofty 1 
of honourable recognition and fulfilment of obligations that 5a 


statesmen 
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CHOSEN BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


THE im 
BLIND MANSS 
HOUSE ! | 


by HUGH WALPOLE 


Sir Hugh Walpole had completed and corrected the proofs of this novel 
a few months before his death. The Blind Man’s House forms a fitting 
climax to his long and brilliant career as one of the foremost narrative artists 
Here Sir Hugh shows with sensitive understanding the under- 
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of our time 
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DRAWN 
| FROM LIFE 


| | 
| Reminiscences by Stella Bowen | 
| A lively and intelligent book telling of 
|| a variety of experiences in Australia, | 
Europe and America; introducing a host 
|) of persons, such as Ford Madox Ford, | 
i Dorothy Thompson, James Joyce, T. S. 
| Eliot, Sinclair Lewis and others famous 
| in art and letters. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. | 


| SWAMP WATER 


A fine novel by Vereen Bell 


| 

|| Without question one of the Fiction 
|| <iscoveries of 1941. A first novel as 
|| fresh, and open air and irresistible as 
| “The Yearling.” <A _ fascinating story 





| over which broods the wild, mysterious 
« ; 

| charm of the vast swampland of Georgia. 
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COLLINS 


"$F 48, Pall Mall, London 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 
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INDIA 


The Indian problem becomes increasingly 
grave. Much has happened since the 
passing of the Government of India Act 
of 1935. Its partial operation in the 
Provinces, while in some ways encouraging, 
served to reveal strains and stresses in 
Indian society, and even tended to intensify 
these. A new and difficult situation was 
created by the coming of the war before 
the completion of federation and the 
setting up of an Indian Central Govern- 
ment as planned in the Act. 

Britain and India are now confronted with 
two problems: first, the provisional pro- 


The last great novel by 





Between the Acts 


It is not too much to say that Mrs. Woolf's 
posthumous novel has already been acknow- 
ledged as one of the most significant publica- 
tions in imaginative literature since the outbreak 
of war. It has been discussed in long reviews, 
underlining its beauty and power, in almost 
every journal of importance, including: The 
Times Literary Supplement, The Spectator 
(Lord David Cecil), The New Statesman 
(Elizabeth Bowen), The Listener (Edwin 
Muir), Time & Tide (Theodora Bosanquet), 
The 

MacCarthy), The Manchester Guardian, The 
Sketch and The Sphere. It is being read by 
everyone who cares for creative art on both 





2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. 


* 


Scotsman, The Sunday Fimes (Desmond 


sides of the Atlantic. 


* 


The Hogarth Press 
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currents of a blind man’s emotional life, his love, his jealousies, and the 4 blem of carrying on GOvernmens during the 

strange twists of human character which play beneath the social surface of 9 war and mobilising India’s war effort 

a small English town. This novel has been written from the heart. It will with full public support, and second, the 

always occupy a memorable place in the long canon of this great writer's © ultimate problem of completing the Indian 

cake 86 ° Constitution. Both problems have a direct 

° bearing on the war situation; while the final 

0 solution of the second must affect the whole 

YO.’ a) Bw. Wii VED 4 character of the British Commonwealth. 

AN Kk ‘| EK He 4 4 e ° Sir George Schuster, a well-known 

o authority on India, and Mr. G. Wint, a 

Vere I a> Na 0 student of politics of the younger genera- 

. © 4 4 $ tion, have collaborated on a book on this 

- 0 vital subject which is topical and up-to-date. 

by ALFRED LOMNITZ $ There can be no issue of an vital 

0 importance to the British Commonwealth 

Mr. Lom was a German artist ; he is now naturalised. A year ago the > than India’s future; and no book which it 

9 police came to his lodgings and in the great “ round-up ia of aliens he was 4 is more imperative to read than India and 
® taken to an internment camp in England. This book, illustrated by the g Democracy. 12,6 ° 
. author, tells of his experiences there. Shining through it there is a © 0 
® philosophy, bred of quality of character and mind, that makes a tremendous } . , 
$ appeal in these troubled times. 76 9 India and Democracy » 
: by : 

r , ' 

| a ACMILLAN| 8 SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER & G. WINT 8 
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been set up before ou people as the precept to which respon- 
sible nations should always strive to adhere. . . Expediency in 
action, casuistry in argument, have replaced the splendid forth- 
rightness of the great men of other times. Treaties, agreements 
and understanding’ have gone with the wind of self-interest 
... at is umutterably sad that for three weary, heartbreaking 
years of heroic resistance we have been left without help to 
combat a savage aggressor in 9 war which is not ours alone but 
is that of all democracies.” 


But the bulk of the volume is of the year-book type—a good 
deal of it statistical. The statistics are official ; many of them 
are impressive, more particularly—having regard to the newness 
of modern medical work in China—those relating to health, 
supplied by Dr. P. Z. King, Director-General of the Chinese 
National Health Administration. This personal impression, it 
may be added, was that also of an English medical officer of many 
years’ standing to whom the figures were submitted for an 
opinion. Hardly less significant of China’s new outlook are the 
statistics of co-operative societies furnished by Mr. Rewi Alley, 
who was at one time in the employment of the Municipal Council 
of the International Settlement, Shanghai, and helped Sir John 
Hope Simpson in his work on the Yangtze. 

Not many years ago a book making as large claims for China 
as this one does—notwithstanding Madame Chiang’s criticisms 
—could not have been taken seriously. While one is not pre- 
pared to endorse all of them, one is prepared to regard a high 
proportion as justifiable, and to urge people to acquaint them- 
selves with the new balance of power which is being created in 
the Pacific. 


E. M. GULL. 


The Civil Service 


The Growth ot the British Civil Service. By Emmeline W. Cohen. 
George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 


Miss CoHEN’s book gives one the comforting feeling that there 
are spheres in which, in spite of all appearances, man has made 
some moral progress. She brings out clearly that barely two 
generations ago neither honesty nor ability were essential qualifica- 
tions in an aspiring bureaucrat. That they became not only essen- 
tial, but implicit in the definition of a British civil servant was 
largely due to disagreeable experiences suffered by this country 
during two wars. 

It is, or has been, the fashion to state that wars settle nothing. 
In fact, they settle a great deal, if only by passing through the 
contrary process. The American War in the eighteenth century, 
the Crimean War in the nineteenth, unsettled the Civil Service by 
focussing public attention on, in the first case, peculation, and, in 
the second, patronage. Both wars were the starting point for 
periods of Civil Service reform. Today fhe whole function of 
the Civil Service is under review, and still more its potential 
function as a re-integrative force in the post-war structure, not 
only of this country but of civilisation in general. Miss Cohen 
does little more than touch on the future of the Civil Service. 
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Her attractive and competent history of its growth is an analys 
of the route it travelled to reach the position of world-wide 
respect which, as an impartial and incorruptible body da 
ministrators, it enjoyed at the outbreak of this war, Impartialigy 
and integrity are admirable qualities in any administration a 
no doubt wholly adequate as the characteristic of public SeTVice 
in a community that looks for its inspiration to private enterprj 
The scope of private enterprise in the post-war world will be th 
co-efficient in establishing the future function of the Civil Servic. 
When the public has decided how much control and direction it 
requires from the permanent administration, then the lain 
pointed by Miss Cohen, that recruitment, promotion and super 
annuation are the foundation stones of the qualities characterising 
the Service, will have to be borne in mind. . 
Administrative incapacity was revealed by the financial atten. 
tion that was attracted by the cost of the American War of Inde. 
pendence and by the political attention that followed the supply 
scandals of the Crimea. The social attention that is focussed on 
the Civil Service today may reveal capacity for a type of 
administration that is obsolete in its scope. The responsibility of 
the community for its government will not, however, have been 
discharged until it has demonstrated clear thinking and mom 
courage in planning the part that the Civil Service should play 
during the next twenty years. ; 


THOMAS Lopee. 


Cornwall a Generation Ago 


Cornish Tales. By Charles Lee. With an Introduction by “Q” 
(Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


It was a good idea to bring together these stories of Mr. Lee's 
for though known and appreciated by a select number of the 
older generation, they can hardly be known at all to this. The 
book consists of two charming short novels, The Widow Woman 
and Dorinda’s Birthday, the sketches published in the volume 
Our Little Town, and three other short stories. There is 
characteristic introduction by “Q.,” discriminating and informa. 
tive, which helps a more ignorant generation to place Mr. Lee’s 
work in perspective. 

These stories of Cornish life are excellent old-fashioned stuff, 
neat and carefully done as a cottage flower-garden, or a piece of 
old embroidery ; none the worse for having a period flavour, since 
it was such a good period, and gone for good. It is the Cornwall 
of the days before the last war, before the new motor-roads and 
the cars, when our traditional life was still quiet and undisturbed, 
our customs unbroken, feasts and fairs observed with their proper 
accompaniments, bell-ringing and couples in procession—when 
fishing continued in full swing, and our bay would often be lit 
up by a cloud of little lights at night—the Mevagissey fishing 
fleet out. It is good to have Mr. Lee’s modest, unambitious, but 
truthful, evocation of those days; all the more moving, for he is 
an artist within his careful, chosen limits. 


For an outsider, a foreigner, his observation of Cornish ways 
and speech is extraordinary. It is especially noticeable in regard 
to the dialect, a sure test ; for it is almost impossible for someone 
who was not brought up in a Cornish home, where dialect was 
spoken, to get it right. As one who was, I could take up Mr. 
Lee on a few small points: “clunk,” for instance, does not 
necessarily mean to swallow greedily, but simply to swallow. 
But, in fact, Mr. Lee’s general command of the dialect is masterly 
—for a foreigner, as we say, miraculous. His observation of 
manners and modes is no less close. There are things about 
Cornwall which, I confess, I have learnt from reading him: the 
rules of the game in courting among these villagers for one, the 
correct retorts to certain remarks in a given situation for another, 
his observation of the old-fashioned simples that linger in the 
neighbourhood of human habitations, though long gone out of use. 
There are the so readily recognised types among his characters: 
the fat and comfortable widow, with her eligible little property, 
herself no beauty; the sick woman who lives at her window 
upstairs, and is as great an authority on the doings of the village 
as Proust’s Aunt Eulalie was of Combrai. 

All the same, from the point of view of literature there ar 
defects in observing character from outside, instead of creating 
anew from within. For one thing, Mr. Lee is too kind to th 
Cornish. He once only permits himself a reflection upon certal 
“ sinuosities ” in our temperament, where I doubt if the Cornisd 
character is an admirable one, though it is interesting, becaus 
different. More important, it means that he sees these men am 
women as figures in a frieze, in a strict sense caricatures rathet 
than characters. For all Mr. Lee’s careful observation, there 8 
more grasp of the essential nature of the Cornish in one shot 
story of D. H. Lawrence, Samson and Delilah, and a few of his 
letters. He really got under their skin; he saw them from tht 
inside. He was an outsider; but then he was a genius. 


A. L. ROwsE. 
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Two New 


Everyman Volumes 


Anthony Goldsmith’s new and 
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: brilliant translation of : 
; GUSTAVE FLAUBERT’S great novel 3 
: No edition of this long and im- ; 
a portant book has been availableto 3 
English readers for many years. 3 
First Everyman edition of : & 
all ' 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ S ; 
super-popular historical novel a | 
QUO VADIS? 
With a new Introduction : 
by Monica Gardner : 
Half-a-crown each 
These two volumes will be found at bookshops = 
—e everywhere, alongside a wide range of the other 3 
968 volumes of Everyman’s Library, ‘our 3 
greatest collection of literary classics.’ You 3 
B canalso geta list of the volumes at your bookshop 
i MNVAEIOMALLL LL DD DENT a ae PEDERI AIS If 3 
Jax t . 
a) 444, v 4% WV , vert % y ‘ Vi C 
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A Farm in | 
ROBERT HENREY ; 
“A vivid and absorbing picture of farm life, : 
rich with interest and novelty.’—syDNEY > 
¢ CARROLL. = 
“The later chapters reveal the tragedy of war 
the more poignantly because of the idyllic 
setting.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
‘Impressive and moving.”—THE TIMES “ 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“It is a luxurious holiday of happy reminis- : 
cence, made poignant with nostalgia, and : 
darkened finally by the terrible contrast of : 
destruction and fleeing refugees during the 
Dunkirk evacuation.’—TIME AND TIDE. I/us- : 
trated. 12/6. = 
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of real people that will amaze you. 


novel about Emma Goldman 


This is the real life story of two courageous 
and passionate people, their struggles and 
sufferings for the things they believed in. 
Old St. Petersburg and new Russia form 
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part of the background for their tumultuous 
lives. 9/6 





Exp: rily told and rich in 


entertainment 


JOURNEY 
THROUGH 


TIME 


py OAR 
133 BAIR RS LO 


Here is a story of people who try to main- 
tain standards of other years, written with 
vigour and keen awareness of the con- 
temporary scene. 9/- 
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A secret service yarn by a 
master thriller writer 


WALTER S&S. 
MASTERMAN's 


Wiel SOLVER 
HOP AURID 


The Secret Service Agent—if he succeeds he 
must not be honoured; if he fails he simply 















disappears. .. . 8/6 


HAVE YOU READ the travel book that 
is different, SOUTH OF THE BORDER, 
by Arthemise Goertz? Have you seen 
the magnificent story of Britain at War, 
I SAW ENGLAND, by the young American 
Ben Robertson ? 
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Fiction 


Hangover Square. By Patrick Hamilton. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
The Place of the Little Birds. By Michael Home. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
The Heritage of Hatcher Ide. By Booth Tarkington Heine- 
mann. 8s.) 

By the way of novelty the hard-drinking hero of Mr. Patrick 
Hamilton’s book, Hangover Square, suffers from schizophrenia. 
In his first personality George Harvey Bone is a mild, pleasant, 
if rather characterless being ; in his second he is dangerous, with 
homicidal tendencies. The idea is exciting, but not the book, 
for one reader at least. Infatuated with the odious Netta in his 
sane periods, Bone courts her with a slave-like futile devotion 
that is wounded by every rebuff, yet comes back, every time, for 
more. Netta is a lazy and calculating slut, who makes use of 
anyone shamelessly, whenever it suits her to do so. She has 
done film crowd-work, and has vague ambitions towards fame. 
She haunts—whenever possible—a powerful theatrical agent, who 
is both rich and handsome. So that Bone, who knows someone 
who works for the agent, achieves sudden importance because of 
this. But presently he is once again ditched by the callous 
Netta, who imagines that she has discovered a faster line of 
approach. The second Bone decides, very early in the book, 
that Netta is evil and must be destroyed ; later he selects one of 
her more unpleasant male friends to share her fate. This seems 
a weakness in the scheme of the book, for Bone’s motives become 
commonplace and suspect—Peter has been more successful with 
the girl than he has. 

Perhaps the book opens too late. 
was really like before he got mixed up with the semi-prostitute 
Netta and her drunken semi-Fascist mob? We are given recol- 
lections, brief vistas of the past, but the drink-sodden Bone has 
gone too far, so that one cannot dissociate him from his gang 

while one knows only too clearly how th 
The scene is Earl’s Court, with visits to 
iber, 1939. 





One wonders what Bone 


of dreary companions ; e 
muddle will be ended 
Brighton, in the period between Munich and Septem 

‘he best passage in the fable comes near the end, and one is 
sorry that Mr. Hamilton spoils the effect by using Mr. Neville 
‘hamberlain’s broadcast to the nation on Sunday, September the 
third, as a running commentary. The book contains too many 
the bad people are too limited, the good people too 


the seediness too dream-like, the 


repetitions : 
nice, the hero too sentimental, 
tone too light, and the whole affair too long. 

Major Michael Home’s novel, The Place of Little Birds, is an 
exciting adventure-story, with a background of Egypt and the 





During nearly 100 years that the G.B.L. 
has existed, the lot of the retired 
Governess has always been an unenviable 
in times of war when 
everyone has their own particular 
dificulties to meet. This war is no 
exception—the difficulties and dangers of 
to-day are in fact far greater 
needs help more than ever. 


one, especially 


and slre 


Think of all your own difficulties, and 
then think how brave you would have to 
be to face them with perhaps, the Old 
\ve Pension, or something less than £1 a 
week. When you have pondered on these 
things you may wish to send a gift to help 
these ladies who have given such loyal 
and devoted service to others in the past. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


STREET, LONDON, 


58, VICTORIA S.W.1 
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Libyan desert. It opens in Cairo in June, 1940, moves to an Ital 
desert-post just before Italy enters the war, moves on to me 
and finishes in Cairo again at the end of the same year “ 
Englishman, who is able to pass as an Arab, is given the lagu 
job of getting in touch with the disaffected Senussi. and is es 
off on his mission in a plane piloted by his son, who never ta 
the true identity of his passenger. In spite of this rather tires 
and complicated relationship, the action of the story is swift a 
constant. Instead of landing his father at the required place h 
young airman is compelled to make a forced landing, damaging 
both himself and the plane. During the night the disguised Brice 
fires the plane, which brings out a patrol from the Italian Post D. 
The young airman is doctored by the Italians, and is found to 
have broken his leg. Brice turns up at the post later, pretendin 
sand-blindness. Mussolini at this time chose to declare war a 
the two Englishmen plan an escape. During their long arduous 
journey father and son get to know each other fairly thoroughly 
The character of the young English officer is done with consider. 
able sympathy and care, so that a likeable and credible Person 
emerges; the father, perhaps by the very nature of his past, is made 
to seem rather larger than life-size. Major Home can be con. 
gratulated on producing a book which will please many average 
readers ; 
Mr. Booth Tarkington offers some Saturday Evening Postiche 
The Heritage of Hatcher Ide seems all very dim and distant, being 
a rather complicated simplicity about the depressed American 
middle classes, “the best people.” Young Hatcher Ide thinks 
that there is money in painting decayed house-property, “a kind 
of greyish putty colour I'd use with an apple green trim” 
Apparently he is right. He also has a violent attack of calf-love 
for a middle-aged, twice married and unpleasant charmer, who 
of course, has not lost all her money. Helped by a fake period. 
piece of an uncle, all comes right in the end. And dear noble 
Uncle Victor knows, too, that all will be well, for is not Hatcher 
“the pride of his family . the hope of his country . . . the 
hope of the world ”? Joun Hampson, 


Shorter Notices 


By Eveleigh Nash. 
Mr. NASH was attracted towards publishing by reading at the 
age of sixteen a book about Scott’s publisher called Archibald 
Constable and His Literary Correspondents ; it was a literary 
beginning to a not very literary career. Indeed, for a man who 
has dealt all his life with books, Mr. Nash seems curiously 
unresponsive to literary values, though these might have 
been a handicap to the publisher of The Sheik and the works of 
Charles Garvice. He was fond of publishing the memoirs of 
titled people, books with names like With the Prussians in Peace 
and War and Memories of the Months, and he must have kept 
a careful diary, for many of his reminiscences consist of the 
names of fellow-guests at dinner-parties or country-houses, names 
carefully remembered even when nothing else of note is 
recorded. “At his hospitable week-end parties I met many 
interesting people, including the comely Lady Elspeth 
Campbell . Harry Betterton (now Lord Rushcliffe), whom I 
am always delighted to meet, Sir Mathew Wilson (Scatters), 
Donough O’Brien and Sir Thomas Polson.” There are a few good 
anecdotes and a delightful scene of quite unconscious humour 
when Mr. Nash, who had commissioned Henry James to wmite 
a novel (“before seeing a line’ of it” he adds), told the 
great novelist that he would prefer a novel in his early mannet. 
(“I was sadly disillusioned when the novel was delivered. It 
was The Wings of a Dove.”) One likes, too, his comment on 
Lady Margaret Sackville, who “was even then writing poems 
which were published in good periodicals, and I am glad to see 
that some of these have been included in Anthologies, for this 
must be the high-water mark of a poet’s ambition.” 





Il Liked the Life I Lived Murray. 9s. 


Occupied Territory. By Polly Peabody. (Cresset Press. 8s. 6d. 

Tuis is far and away the best picture we have yet had of France 
since the capitulation. Miss Peabody combined an American’s 
freedom to move about much as she wished with a mature judge- 
ment of people and things. May the book run to many editions 
and may the publishers in each successive one correct more and 
more of the typographical errors that now deface it. Mr. Bullit, 
the American Ambassador, is only accorded a second “t” te 
wards the end, and some of the versions of foreign names and 
quotations will be a joy to collectors. Miss Peabody's book 
is shrewd, humorous and forthright. Hers is the tale of a 
American Red Cross worker who sets out for various Europeat 
destinations, only to find in every case that Hitler had 
got there first. France is the country in which she paused 
for the longest time—until last Christmas, apparently. To 
those who know Paris the description of life there—with i 
detailed information about the various districts—will be of the 
greatest interest. It is not quite up to date, but a general im- 
pression is conveyed and the situation can hardly have changed 
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COMPANY MEETING 
SANGERS, LIMITED 


ADVANTAGE OF WIDESPREAD INTERESTS 





Tue twelfth annual general meeting of Sangers, Limited, was held on 
Wednesday, August zoth, at the Holborn Restaurant, London, W.C. 

Mr. Fredk. John Smith, the chairman, who presided, said: I said 
last year that it was impossible to make any forecast as to the future” 
prospects, but that your company had the advantage of widespread 
interests, and that those branches and subsidiaries operating in 
threatened areas might be balanced to some extent by others whose 
activities were mainly throughout reception areas, and were con- 
fequently doing increased business. This, I am glad to say, has 
proved correct 

Your comnany has factories or warehouses, or both, either as 
branches or belonging to subsidiary companies in Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Leeds, Liverpool, Newcastle, Plymouth, 


as well as those situated in various parts of London, 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
The profits for the period amount to £209,754, as against £249,796, 
a difference of approximately £40,000; but as you will see by 
reference to the last line of the balance-sheet, it has not been 


possible to prepare accounts for two of the companies this year, and 
only parti counts for a third, otherwise the board are satisfied 
that this difference in profit would have been fully made up. 

You will observe the note on the balance-sheet to the effect that 
no acc been taken in the figures for damage done to 


property, &c., but that provision for all premiums in respect of the 
Msurance of same has been included in the figures before you. 
Those premiums alone amount to £30,000. 

I have already given the profit brought into the report as £209,754, 
to which must be added the balance brought forward at March 31st, 
1940, of £175,455, making a total of £385,209. After providing for 
mcome-tax and for dividends already paid, also for the £3,030 applied 
in reduction of goodwill, and for the £75,000 transferred to the 
contingency reserve there is a balance of £161,009 remaining. 

Out of this the directors recommend that a final dividend of 
I$ per cent., iess tax, be paid on the Ordinary stock, making with 
the interim dividend of January last a total of 22} per cent. for the 
Period to April 30th, 1941, and leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £115,803, against £175,455 last year. 

1s reduces the balance forward by nearly £60,000, but in view 
of the £78,000 taken for reserve and goodwill, your directors think 
that the report should be regarded as quite satisfactory. 

© report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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In the boites de nuit the Germans 


its essential features. 
are guyed without their knowing it, and the whole atmosphere 


in 


was—and certainly is still—ardently pro-British. Vichy is 
execrated. There are now two Frances, the one filled with hope, 
the other with despair. Her descriptions of other countries are 
equally vivid ; that of Russia is a little saddening. 


An Anthology of German Poetry, 1880-1940. 
(Methuen, 10s. 6d.) 
It might seem rather hazardous in war-time to publish, in the 
eriginal, a collection of modern German poetry. But both Mr. 
Bithell and his publishers have ample justification for their 
enterprise. Thomas Mann has lately made a convincing plea 
for the maintenance of German studies; there is nowhere, 
except this country and America, where such an anthology as 
this could be published today, for not only are several of the 
best poets exiled from Germany and their past work proscribed, 
but some of their poems—notably by one of the best of them, 
Max Herrmann-Neisse, who died in London recently—are here 
given for the first time. Lastly, there is the fact that the German 
mind, and even the rise of the Nazi movement, cannot be fully 
understood without reference to German poetry. The year 1880 
is a logical beginning for the anthology, for it marks the inten- 
sification of Prussian centralism and industrialism which was 
reflected in the Naturalist poets, such as Arno Holz and Karl 
Henckell. Thereafter three main tendencies, all carefully 
described by Mr. Bithell in his introduction, can be distinguished 
—the Symbolists, led by Stefan George, whose austere nationalist 
idealism had a profound influence on two generations, coming 
down to our own time ; the Expressionists, such as Franz Werfel, 
active before 1914, but intensified by the defeat and disillusion- 
ment of 1918, and the “Neue Sachlichkeit,” or New Realism, 
which led back to Nature and the Homeland and so indirectly 
harmonised with the beginnings of National Socialism. Mr. 
Bithell’s book is well suited to senior schools and university 
students as well as the general reader. There are the inevitable 


By Jethro Bithell 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


(University of London) 
THE WINTER SESSION opens on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 


The London Hospital remains the headquarters of the Medical 
School. The beds have been reduced from the pre-war figure of 
900 to 350; 100 are held in reserve for air-raid casualties, but an 
Annexe has been opened at Brentwood with 360 beds. ‘The organi- 
sation of the Emergency Medical Service at the beginning of the war 
brought the Medical School into relation, through the London Sector 
Scheme, with all the hospitals in Essex and many in London, 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire. The clinical facilities in the Medical 
School have been greatly increased by tne war. . 

The Departments of Anatomy, Physio-ogy and Pharmacology are 
temporarily transferred to Cambridge uncer our staff of Protessors 
and Readers. Courses for the Primary Fellowship are held in Cam- 
bridge twice a year in conjunction with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology are taught at Queen Mary College, 
also temporarily in Cambridge. The Price Entrance Scholarship in 
Science (Chemistry, Physic: and Biology) will be awarded on an 
Examination in April. 

The Dental School remains at the London Hospital and provides 


teaching in all branches of Dental Surgery. The attendance of 
patients in the Dental Out-Patient Department has been little in- 
fluenced by the war. The Francis Farmer Entrance Scholarship 


(in Chemistry, Physics and Biology) is awarded in September, 

Clinical students are posted in the first instance to Chase Farm 
Hospital, Enfield, or to St. Andrew’s Hospital, Billericay, near the 
London Hospital Annexe at Brentwood, and then, after a Course in 
Pathology, to the London Hospital Annexe at Brentwood or to the 
North Middlesex County Hospital at Edmonton (1,coo beds). In 
the final year, after a period as Student House Officers at Sector 
Hospitals, they return to the London Hospital for preparation for the 
final examinations. This organisation can be adapted to any circum- 
stances which may arise. ; 

A very large number of House Appointments for recently qualified 
students are available at the London Hospital, the Annexe at Brent- 
wood, Chase Farm E.M.S. Hospital, the North Middlesex County 
Hospital and the Hospitals in Sector II and the 4th Civil Defence 
Region. 

Three entrance scholarships in Anatomy, Physiology, Pharmacology 


and Bio-Chemistry are awarded in April and June. Funds to the 
value of over £100,000 are available for Medical Research. 
The College provides an Athenaeum, Dining Hall, Library, 


Museum, Gymnasium, Fives Court, three Tennis Courts and two 
Squash Courts. All are in use during the war. The Athletic Ground 
at Hale End can easily be reached from the Hospital by train or road. 

Further details may be obtained from the Dean, A. E. Clark- 
Kennedy, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital and Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who is always ready to see 
students by appointment at the London Hospital or at Corpus Christi 
College at Cambridge. ' 


TURNER STREET, LONDON, E.1. Tel. BIShopsgate 2456 


Station: Whitechapel (Underground), opposite the Hospital. 
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regrettable omissions, but on the whole the book 
well the past sixty years in German lyric poetry. 


illustrates very 


A Farm in Normandy. By Robert Henrey. (Dent. 19s. 6d.) 
Mr. HENREY, who appears not to be a farmer, purchased af 
in the Val d’Auge, which, amateurs of cooking will recal] breed. 
some of the best cooks and the finest chickens in France, as wel 
as making the most delicious cider and Calvados. The purcha 
was made in 1938, and the author at once set about rebuilding 
with local labour. His builder, a heavy drinker with a peu 
for literature, and his well-digger are two of the few sympathetic 
characters in the book, intelligent craftsmen with a tradition of 
good work. The others, such as the tenant, Goguet, and his 
neighbours, are peasants with all the peasant greed. The wa 
comes. The reservists go off to the Army ; more men are Called 
up; then the older men and the boys. The women carry og 
There is no enthusiasm for the war. Children are brought to 
birth and die. News comes of the death of men, and women 
hang themselves. Finally, the Germans attack. Havre jg 
bombed, and there follows a sauve-qui-peut. Mr. Henery gets 
himself, his wife and his child to St. Malo with great difficulty 
and at last to England. The book has a certain value for its 
picture of the peasant and war. But the author has little feeling 
for the English language, and his dialogues are clumsy and im. 
probable. Moreover, “ exploiter” is not “ exploit,” nor is “ folie” 
“ folly.” 


Serial Map Service, August 1941. 


SERIAL Map SERVICE is to be congratulated on producing for 
August a couple of maps, with commentaries, that are up-to-date 
and at a glance help to answer certain questions that everyone js 
asking. First, about Russia and the disposition of Soviet war- 
industries. The regions stretching from Poland to the Pacific 
Ocean are shown, with graphic representations of the areas where 
the different industries are situated—iron, machinery, oil, elec- 
tricity, coal, corn, timber, &c. There is a heavily marked region 
between the eastern Black Sea and Moscow, behind the present 
scenes of fighting. The second map shows the disposition of 
industries in Germany, and is worth examining in connexion 
with the nightly 1aids of the R.A.F. The letterpress is by Dr. 
Martin Gotz, Peter Matthews and Major Hamish Wilson. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Apart from a sudden revival in home railway stocks, markets are 
understandably quiet. Even in these days the usual holiday 
influences are at work in August, and the ebb and flow of battle 
on the Russian front does not encourage potential investors to 
be in any hurry to make up their minds. After the advance 
of recent weeks, prices are holding up remarkably well, which 
implies that most of the buying was of a pretty solid type. 
Jobbers who have lowered their quotations on the slightest 
provocation in the hope of tempting sellers have been dis- 
appointed: very little stock comes to market whether prices 
rise or fall. These are the technical conditions which make for 
rising prices whenever the war news is even moderately good. 


2§S8. per annum. 


HOME RAIL ESTIMATES 


There are two camps in the home railway market. In some 
quarters the terms of the revised agreement with the Government 
are being awaited with confidence bordering on enthusiasm. Ia 
others, it is feared that the Government may have seized the 
opportunity presented by revision to drive a hard bargain with 
the companies. It is even suggested by the ultra-pessimists that 
the railways will be offered a net revenue less than the minimum 
guaranteed under the existing agreement. I do not pretend to 
know where the truth lies. Possibly the whole truth will not 
be revealed when the revised terms are announced. I am pre 
pared to forecast, however, that the net revenue will not differ 
materially either one way or the other from the existing minimum. 
That seems to me to be good enough to justify a better valuation 
for such stocks as Great Western ordinary, L.M.S. first and 1923 
preferences, L.N.E. first preference and Southern preferred. 
Current yields of 6$ to 8} per cent. on such stocks do not do 
justice to the railway position. 


SANGERS’ PROFITS 

These are not easy days for wholesale and manufacturing 
chemists. Business is hedged around by restrictions affecting 
a wide range of goods, sales being limited in many cases to 4 
mere 25 per cent. of normal. In these conditions the results 
achieved by Sangers for the year to March 31st must be judged 
distinctly satisfactory. On the face of it, profits were shown to 
be down by about £40,000 to £209,700, but the chairman, Mr. 
Frederick J. Smith, explained at the meeting that this reduction 


(Continued cn fage 222) 
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THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 





one hundred and twenty-eighth ordinary meeting of shareholders 
gas held at the head office of the Bank, 10 Clements Lane, London, 
EC4, 00 Wednesday, August 27th, at 12.30 p.m. e : 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Selborne, K.G. (chairman) 
4. Having regard to the prevailing conditions, it is thought desir- 
sble that the proceedings at our annual meeting this ear should be 
ys brief 2s possible, and w:th this object in view the Chairman’s 
rvations were sent to the shareholders with the report and accounts 
at March 31st, 1941, which are to be submitted to the meeting. 
Turning to the balance sheet as at March 31st last, which shows 
the record total of nearly £107,000,000, I will refer briefly to the 
principal features in comparison with the accounts for the previous 


On the liabilities side notes in circulation have fallen by £354,000. 
This decrease is due to the fact that the notes of the Southern 
Rhodesia Currency Board, for which we act as agents in London, 
were put into circulation as from March Ist, 1940. From that date 
the nght to issue notes in Southern Rhodesia was vested in the 
Currency Board alone, although notes issued by the Commercial Banks 
remain legal tender for two years thereafter. : 

It may be mentioned that during the period under review Nyasa- 
land joined the Southern Rhodesia Currency Board. ; 

Deposit, current and other accounts show a further large rise of 
{£17,000,000, principally in the funds held on current account. The 
major portion of the increase is due to the volume of money put 
into circulation by the Union Government on account of expendi- 
ture for war purposes. 

On the assets side, cash in hand and at call and short notice shows 
an increase of £13,000,000, and investments are higher by £7,000,000. 
Bills discounted and advances to customers show a decline of 

3,000,000, which may be attributed mainly to the abundance of 

ds in South Africa consequent on the disbursement of large 
sums by the Union Government for supplies required for their war 
efort and by the British Government in the purchase of the South 

African 1940-41 wool clip. 

The balance of profit for the year, after making a suitable appro- 
priation to contingencies account, was £561,837, which, with the 
amount of £157,932 brought forward, left for disposal the sum of 
{719,769. The interim dividend paid in January absorbed £125,000, 
and after appropriating £75,000 to writing down bank premises, there 
is available a balance of £519,769. 

It is recommended that £150,000 be allocated to the officers’ pen- 
sion fund, that a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, together 
with a bonus of 2s. per share, making a total of 14 per cent. for the 
year, and that £144,769 be carried forward. 

Having regard to the extraordinarily difficult conditions that pre- 
vailed during the year, I think the results shown will be regarded 
as satisfactory 

Owing to the conditions now ruling I am not making the customary 
survey of the trade and industries of South and East Africa, but you 
will, I am sure, wish me to make some brief reference to the business 
situation generally 

In the Union of South Africa commerce and industry adapted 
themselves smoothly to war conditions and business on the whole 
remained remarkably steady. 

The flow of Government orders for wartime requirements gave 
full employment to a large number of factories and stimulated the 
development of new industries for the production of munitions and 
articles previously imported. Every effort has been made to en- 
courage industrial activity and with this end in view steps have been 
taken by the Government to foster potentia! markets in other African 
territories 

As compared with the figures for the previous year the value of 
imports rose by nearly £14,000,000 (15 per cent.), and the value of 
exports, excluding gold and wool, were higher by £7,000,000 (27 per 
cent.). While this increase was due to some extent to the advance 
im prices it is the fact that more was due to an advance in volume. 

The healthy economic condition of the Union was exemplified in 
the figures given by the Minister of Finance when introducing the 
Budget for the current year. In place of the deficit of £6,500,000 
anticipated by the Budget for 1940-41 it was estimated that actual 
feceipts and expenditure would result in a surplus. 

In Southern Rhodesia the year under review, which marked the 
golden jubilee of the colony, witnessed an appreciable improvement 
i many important sections of business. The maintenance of 
economic activity is still founded upon the gold mining industry, but 
the base metals and tobacco industries have increased in importance 
Owing to wartime demands. 

In Northern Rhodesia the production of copper, which continues 
to be the most important factor, has expanded considerably since 
the outbreak of the war. It may be assumed that further progress 
will be made in the current year. 

In Nyasaland general business conditions improved as the result 
of the satisfactory clearance of the tobacco and tea crops. 

In South West Africa business conditions on the whole were fairly 
favourable, but there may be some recession owing to the restriction 
of mining activity and to the adverse effect on the farming industry 
of a poor rainfall in a number of districts. 

As regards the East African territories Kenya Colony received a 
considerable stimulus from the presence of the Army massed within 
its borders. In the other territories the benefit was less marked, 
although they were able in part to contribute their quota to supplying 
the needs of the temporarily augmented population. 

The retiring directors were re-elected and auditors reappointed; 
meeting concluded with vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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OME life and the office seem worlds away. 
Ahead lie the training centre—radiolocation, 


the gun, the field kitchen . . . a new routine of service 
life. New associations have to be absorbed, home- 
sickness conquered, private difficulties overcome. 
To whom can they turn? In whom can they confide? 


The Red Shield Club is a homely place run by 
homely people. There they. will find kindly, motherly 
folk, keen to help and advise. Flowers, water colours 
feminine touches abound. _ Friendliness 


and other 


prevails. 

Thousands of girls in office, camp and barracks 
all over the country have learned the value of Red 
| Shield Clubs. Thousands more will, as the Women’s 
{ 





Services expand. 
Send a gift to-day, and so help us to help them! 
Donations for this work will be grate- 

fully received by 


General Carpenter, 
101, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.A. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 220) 

It has not been possible to prepare 

accounts for two of the subsidiaries this year, and only partial 

accounts are made up for a third. Results of these companies 

would have brought profits up to the previous year’s level. With 

a final of 15 per cent. this company is distributing a total of 


was more apparent than real. 


22} per cent. on its £602,750 of ordinary capital. At 16s. 6d. 
the §s. units offer a return of roughly 7 per cent. The prospects 
of an early improvement do not look bright, but the longer-term 
outlook is good. 


BRITISH LION FILM RECOVERY 


There is good news this year for shareholders in the British 
Lion Film Corporation. Gross profits rose sharply during the 
year to March 31st from £77,373 to £105,902, with the result 
that net profit, struck after reserving for N.D.C., was up from 
£4,019 to £29,074. This has enabled the board to reserve £16,135 
for income-tax, add slightly to the carry forward, and pay 50 per 
cent. on the ordinary 1s. shares. By virtue of their participating 
rights the 1os. preference shares get their 7} per cent. non- 
cumulative dividend plus an extra 2} per cent., which brings 
the total to the 10 per cent. maximum. From Mr. S. W. Smith’s 
review it seems that profits for the current year to date have 
been maintained, but he reminds shareholders of the incidence 
of Excess Profits Tax. Fortunately, this company has built 
up a strong liquid position, the cash holding having risen during 
the year from £60,185 to £124,672. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Earnings of the Standard Bank of South Africa for the year 
to March 31st show a remarkable stability. After making an 
appropriation of unspecified amount to credit of contingencies 
account, the net balance is £561,837, against £563,859 for the 
preceding year. There is the usual allocation to £75,000 to 


bank premises account, officers’ pension fund again gets £150,000 | 


and the dividend is maintained at 14 per cent., which includes 
a 2 per cent. cash bonus. From the balance-sheet it is evident 
that this bank has had the use of larger resources, the deposit 
total having risen during the year from [70,299,164 to 
£87,897,000. ‘This increase is explained by the Earl of Selborne 
in his review at the meeting as being du mainly to “ the volume 
of money put into circulation by the Union Government on 
account of war exvenditure.” 

It is also clear from the balance-sheet that the opportunities 
were restricted for applying these increased deposit resources 
in normal loaning business. Between March, 1940, and March, 
1941, bills discounted and advances to customers fell by 
£3,§70,000 to £32,311.263, a reflection of the effects on banking 
business of Government control in the commodity markets. 
Like so many other banks, the Standard of South Africa has 
therefore used the bulk of its increase in deposits in reinforcing 
an already strong cash business and adding to its gilt-edged 
portfolio. Cash in hand and at call is up from £15,695,252 to 
£28,810,036 and investments in gilt-edged, at £23,639,014, have 
risen by £7,320,000. 


< = —— 


COMPANY MEETING 





BRITISH LION FILM CORPORATION 





THE thirteenth annual ordinary general meeting of the British Lion 
Film Corporation, Ltd., was held on August 21st in London. 

Mr. S. W. Smith (chairman and managing director) said that the 
gross profit had advanced from £77,372 to £105,901, an increase of 
£28,528, and the net profit amounted to £29,074, showing an increase 
of £25,055, the figure being arrived at after reserving for National 
Defence contribution ; £16,135 had been reserved for income tax, 
and the directors recommended a dividend on the 7} per cent. 
participating preference shares, together with a maximum participating 
dividend of 2} per cent., making 10 per cent. in all, They also 
recommended a dividend of 50 per cent. on the ordinary shares. 
That was the first dividend paid on either class of share, and the 
directors were happy at being able to recommend it. 

It would be extremely difficult to forecast the prospects for whole 
of the present year, but profits had been so far maintained. With 
regard to dividends in the future and during the time that they 
were taxed to the present extent and had to make provision for 
Excess Profits Tax, it was proper that shareholders should bear in 
mind that that tax must be provided for. Thus, whatever might be 
the trading profit for the current year, the incidence of that taxation 
must limit the amount that could remain for distribution by way 
of dividends. The company’s resources were in a very liquid state, 
so that it would be in a position to enlarge its activities as oppor- 
tunity arose. 

While the year under review had been extremely difficult, they 
were pleased to report increased profits due to the much better 
products delivered by their associates, Revublic Pictures Corporation 
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ACROSS 8. For a stiff front (6), 
1. A stridulent fellow (11). 13. Cogent fric might be (10), 
9. It suggests the endurance of 14. The association of scissors 
the ultimate batsman (7). and victory is here implied 
10. Disenfranchises? (7). 9). 
11. Poor little rich girl? (10). 16. Sea-lord (8 
12, “ Faith unfaithful kept him 18. “ The cowslip iS a country 
falsely ———” (Tennyson) (4). wench, The is a nun” 
14 Last s). (Hood 6). 
15. The admural’s on board (8) 20. The engineer takes French 
17. The oculist’s correction (8). water (7 
19. Not a cowherd (5). 21. Lose though in credit (6), 


22. Who 


23. Victor’s 
26. It yields to pressure (7). 
7. Stimulate in issue (7). 

28. Where 


Ui #WN 


(5). 

. He conceals a strain (7). 

. Like a ghost in the light (10). 

. Parties of one less than 24 
(6). 

. What stalk suggests a walk- 
ing pawnbroker? (8). 

6. Wander (4). 

7. Dogs don’t care for this 
wash (9). 

SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 12th 


Abbey School, Tadcaster, Yorks. 


THE INDEX IS NOW READY 


INDEX ODEPT., “THE SPECTATOR” LTD. 99 GOWER ST., LONDON, W.C.1, ENGLAND 





of America, and the profits made by the British pictures which had 
been distributed 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 129 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
of. the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “GC, 10 be 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should pe. 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelo eed 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on ane 
appearing below. The name of the winner and the coleniad ; 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing Bs wall 
bear a 2d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delliegat"s a 
tions from the U.S.A cannot be accepted.} very. Sole 




































































24. Nine-fold tragedy at 28 (5). 


gets a pound? I do 
Seastly (4) 


4). 25 
footwear (10). 







SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 127 





“ 


the “invaders” have 
been often successful against 
us, singly and in pairs (2 
words) (6, §). 


DOWN 
1. Spruce up for 












the wedding 

















The winner of Crossword No. 127 is Harold C. Chapman, Th 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 











FINGS SCHOOL, WORCESTER 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
NOVEMBER 1941 
g KING’S SC OL. ARSHIPS. ranging in value trom 
{50 to £24, are offered to boys under 14 on Novem- 
eal information may be obtained from the Head- 
master, Rev. C. CREIGHTON, King’s School, Worcester, 
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The EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of study 
for men and women employed in commerce 
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LONDON. CITY MISSION, 29a, Great 
S.W.i. 


College Street. Westminster. 




















|; eee COLLEGBS8B 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Autumn Term begins on Saturday, September 61. 
Applications for admission from men and women who 
desire to read at the week ends for Degrees in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science or for the Diploma in 
Geography should be addressed to—THe CLerk, Birk- 
beck College, E.C.4. 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken ai the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall 
Greatford, Stamford. Lincs. (on the borders o' Rut- 
and). 
For tull 
Stephen’s Chambers, 








Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY St, 
Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 
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and other comforts 


YOOKS, Magazines, Games 
wife for soldiers’ 


) gratefully received by vicar’s 
Gifts will be acknowledzed.—Please send X 
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A Lancashire War Medailist 


MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 








In the first year of War the 
Life-boat Service rescued over 
2,000 lives. More lives were rescued In one year 
of War than in the last five years of Peace. 

Send a contribution, however small, as your 
share in this great work. 









ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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THE UNIVERSAL BOOK SERVICE 


Write for details of our famous 
Circulating Library and for our Lists 
of New and Secondhand Books. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
42, wee Street, London, W.1. 
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Europe and the German German versus Hun 
Quest ion Cart BRINITZER and BerTHE GrossBarD. An anthology 


F, W. Foerster. This book is not concerned, except in which German writers reveal the true character of 
the German. “It should be read by everyone.”— 
E. O. LORIMER in John O” London’s Weekly. “A most 
valuable book . . . here is the truth about Germany 


and the Germans written not by any foreigners or 


incidentally, with Germany versus the Allies, but with 
what Germany must do if she is to fulfil her mission, 


no matter who wins the war. Foerster studies the 


whole history of Germany and, analysing Prussianism, ; LEAD! 
; Pat enemies, but by Germans themselves. Out of their OutP 
shews that the world can never rest quietly with it. : 

own mouths let them be judged.”—From Mr. Durr A SPI 


He believes that Germany’s true mission is to be not 
y Cooper’s Foreword. 10s. 6d. MIDD! 


the overlord, but the partner »f the Slavs. Ready on THE 
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Happy Marriage 
PPS = States 
Dr. NorMAN E. Himes. English edition revised by owes | 
at bay 
Education Today clo sears ; Bin Fr 
. nearly every aspect of marriage. Besides its wealth of troops 
Joun Dewey. For fifty years a leader of the progressive information, it contains personality tests based on 9 : 
and t 
; Battle 
the vitzl educational issues of the period. These “ happiness scores ” o. a couple may be derived. This } well | 
; have 
| eo i hopef 
in a book, and they give a comprehensive insight into | successful marriage for every young person who reads 5 nothil 
the educational ideas which have directed Dewey’s it. Ready on September 2. With charts. 12s. 6d. Hitler 
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